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Hidden amid a mass 
of other matter may be 
that the 


particularly 


a substance 
chemist 
desires. In 
days such a_ product 


bygone 


was usually called a 





quintessence ”, and 

the problem of extract- 
ing it is as old as chemistry itself. Modern equivalents of the quintessence 
are such things as perfumes of flowers, drugs in seeds and resins, vitamins, 
and hormones. Their isolation is a difficult problem. One way is to find 
a liquid which will dissolve the required substance, but not those which 
accompany it. A solution is thus obtained, run off and boiled away, the 
All sorts of liquids are used for 
and 


residue being the substance desired. 
‘ extraction ’ water, alcohol, ether, acetone, chloroform, benzene, 
Sometimes the substance will dissolve at ordinary 
Very often the best available 


scores of others. 
temperatures, but heat is usually needed. 
solvent will only act slowly and with difficulty. When this happens, the 
chemist uses an extraction apparatus such as is shown above. ‘The raw 
material is placed in a thimble of porous paper suspended in a tube above 
a flask containing the solvent. The solvent is boiled and its vapour 
passes into the condenser at the top. Here it is 
reconverted into liquid, drips into the thimble, 
and seeps through, carrying some of the substance 
the flask. This 
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cycle is allowed to continue 
complete, and 
extracted by the British chemist for the well-being 


of the 
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SATURDAY, MAY 31, 1947. 


THE CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW REVIVED AFTER A LAPSE 


OF EIGHT YEARS: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 


AND THE PRINCESSES ADMIRING A ROCK GARDEN. 


The Chelsea Flower Show in the Royal Hospital Grounds is one of the popular and 
colourful annual London season fixtures which had to be abandoned during the war. 
After a lapse of eight years it was resumed last week, and the only difference from 
the shows of other days was that there were fewer exhibits—the quality was just 
as high. The King and Queen and other members of the Royal family have 
invariably honoured the Show with visits, and their Majesties and the Princesses 


spent an hour and a half there on Tuesday, May 20, the day before it opened to the 
public, while Queen Mary, the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester and the Duchess of 
Kent also attended. Our photograph, taken in one of the outdoor exhibits of rock 
gardens, built with Westmorland, Purbeck and Sussex stone, gay with Alpine plants 
and sparkling with miniature waterfalls and pools, shows her Majesty pointing out 
something of special interest to the King 
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AN ORCHID OF .THE VARIETY VANGUARD, NAMED TO COMMEMORATE THE ROYAL TOUR 
OF SOUTH AFRICA: ODONTONIA AMPHIA, AWARDED A FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 
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OF THE SERIES OF ROCK GARDENS, GAY W PINE FLOWERS, AND MINIATURE 
WATERFALLS TUMBLING DOWN ROCKY SHELVES, SPECIALLY BUILT FOR THE SHOW, 


Horticultural 

Chelsea Show, 

in the grounds of the Royal 
Hospital, has always been one 
of the most celebrated of all 
displays of flowers, gardens, 
fruit, vegetables and _hor- 
ticultural sundries, a dream of 
beauty for the lover of flowers, 
and a guide and inspiration to 
all horticulturists and _ gar- 
deners. For eight years it has 
been suspended on account of 
the war, so its resumption 
marks a stage on the return to 
peace conditions for which we 
all long so ardently. The pur- 
pose of the President and 
Council of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society in promoting 
these shows is, as the catalogue 
points out, partly educational 
and partly scientific. The ex- 
hibits are necessarily spec- 
tacular, but their primary 
object is the instruction of the 
Fellows of the Society and of 
the public as to what they may 
reasonably expect their gardens 
to produce. Thus a series of 
‘Conlinued on right. 
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QUEEN MARY EXAMINING 
THE WOMEN’S VOLUNTARY 
SERVICES EXHIBIT: A 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
GARDEN SURROUNDING A 
PREFABRICATED HOUSE, 
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AWARDED A GOLD MEDAL: THE BEAUTIFULLY ARRANGED DISPLAY OF VEGETABLES ra ADORNED WITH A BEAUTIFUL DISPLAY OF TALL TULIPS, PERFECTLY MATCHED IN 
EXHIBITED IN ONE OF THE TENTS BY MESSRS. SUTTON AND SONS, LTD. (Copyright Photograph.) HEIGHT AND SHAPE: ONE OF THE FORMAL GARDENS EXHIBITED AT THE SHOW, 
“, ”) . 
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AT THE CHELSEA 1947 FLOWER SHOW. } 
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\ NAMED AFTER THE HEIR TO THE THRONE: THE SINGLE CYMBIDIUM PRINCESS ELIZABETH \ 
\’ OF THE VARIETY VANGUARD, WHICH WAS VIEWED WITH INTEREST BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
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“A MASTERPIECE OF LANDSCAPE GARDENING IN MINIATURE: A ROCK GARDEN WITH MAN 
‘ VARIETIES OF PLANTS GROWING ON THE ADMIRABLY ARRANGED STONY SHELVES. 


Continued.) 

educational exhibits from the 
Society's experimental garden 
at Wisley were included, and 
there were similar exhibits 
from other experiment and 
research stations, from the 
Ministry of Agriculture and 
from the National Agricultural 
Advisory Service. On these 
pages we give photographs of 
some of the very lovely formal 
gardens, and rock’ gardens 
specially built for the Show, 
and also illustrate some notable 
exhibits in the tents. Their 
Majesties the King and Queen, 
accompanied by ‘the Princesses, 
visited the Show on the day 
before it opened to the public, 
and Queen Mary, the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester and the 
Duchess of Kent also made a 
tour of the exhibits. The 
arrangement of the vegetables 
with which Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons won a gold medal was 
remarkably decorative and 
almost suggested an exotic land- 
scape. The King was awarded 
a Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal 
for his exhibit anthus. 
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THE ROVAL FAMILY ADMIRING 
A FORMAL GARDEN : PRINCESS r~ 
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SHOWING THE CRESCENT OF ROSE-RED TULIPS (R.) AGAINST A MASSED * \\ A SPLENDIDLY COLOURFUL DISPLAY OF ANNUALS AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS MASSED WITH 
BACKGROUND OF TREES AND SHRUBS: A VIEW OF A FORMAL GARDEN, ,¢ ADMIRABLE SKILL: AN EXHIBIT BY CARTERS’. 
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RITONS, we used to be told, never, never will 

* be slaves. Yet they may apparently keep 
them. Every time i walk in Hyde Park I see them. 
They are in shabby clothes, engaged in manual, menial 
tasks of use to the British or to some or other of their 
manifold directors and controllers ; they have pallid, 
unhappy, resentful, hopeless, undernourished faces, 
as one expects slaves to have, and, though some of them 
are unpleasant enough looking fellows, they make me, 
for one, feel ashamed. Of course, they are Germans, 
and the Germans have inflicted an incalculable amount 
of suffering on this country and on the world. There 
are times when one 
wonders whether civi- 
lisation will ever re- 
cover from the blow 
they and their booty- 
hungry, trigger-happy 
Governments struck 
at it in 1914 and 1939. 
Yet two wrongs never 
make a right, and the 
institution of slavery, 
though no doubt a 
very convenient prac- 
tice by purely materi- 
alistic standards, is 
only one shade less 
disgusting than canni- 
balism. And we do, 
at any rate, pretend 
to be a Christian demo- 
cratic people. At least, 
the British people do ; 
certain sections of our 
Bureaucracy, I admit, 
have almost ceased 
pretending. ae 

It is more than — 
two years now since 
the Forces of Free- 
dom—for so we used 
to style them—-settled 
down to the great 
task of making a 
freer, happier world. 
Many of the noblest 
and most selfless 
men any of us have 
known died to win 
our leaders that 
opportunity. The 
continued existence of 
slavery in our capital seems a curious kind of use to 
make of this opportunity. No doubt we need the labour 
in our present economic plight— itself the result of the 
German crime of 1939. But we are not dealing with 
Germany or the German leaders, but with individuals 
who are our slaves, not because they are condemned 
war criminals, but because they happened to be 
taken prisoner in fighting that stopped more than 
two years ago. It may be just that, until a formal 
peace is signed with Germany, we should continue 
to demand the use of their labour in the aggregate. 
But, seeing that we have announced that we are 
resolved to convert Germany to our democratic faith, 
we destroy our hopes of doing so at the outset if 
we persist—for our own ends—in treating as slaves 
German individuals who have committed no individual 
crime and have never been tried or convicted for 
such. By our democratic standards, if they live in 
England and work for England, they should be paid 
a fair day’s wages and be given the ordinary rights 
of freedom when their day’s work is over ; otherwise 
they should be sent out of England to some country 
where slavery is the normal practice. It used—a 
hundred and fifty years ago before the abolition of 
slavery and of the slave trade—to be an English boast 
that whenever a slave set foot on English soil he 
ceased to be a slave. His shackles automatically fell 
from him. 

The moral fault of our age—particularly of its 
younger generation—is to strain after idealist theory 
while concerning itself little with practical steps to 
implement ideological perfection. Not since the 
seventeenth century have poets and philosophers 
so concerned themselves about the niceties of human 
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THE TOP OF CANADA 
THE BIRD AND HER 
TAKING THEM DOWN 
BELOW. 


A flower-box 150 ft. above Trafalgar Square was chosen for a 
nesting-place by a mallard duck this spring. There, on the roof 
of Canada House, she laid her clutch of eggs, out of which she 
hatched five ducklings, Then the problem of how the ducklings 
were to be taken to the water in St. James’s Park had to 
solved. Officials packed the bird in a cardboard box with her 
brood and set them down in the street below. While the traffic 
was held up four of the ducklings followed their mother into 
Staggered and had to be carried in a 
pocket. The Mallard, or Common Wild Duck, makes 
its nest of grass, lined and edged with grey down, and usually 
lays eight to twelve eggs of greyish-green or greenish-buff. The 
incubation period is twenty-six days. Eight or ten weeks elapse 
lore the young can fly. 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


aim and motive ; they and their disciples are for ever 
questioning their own convictions, applying to them- 
selves and others ideological tests and insisting on 
the necessity of intellectual and moral integrity. But 
they seem so absorbed in doing this that they have 
no time for those practical efforts after human better- 
ment that followed—with so much zeal and deter- 
mination—the cruder reformatory notions of their 
nineteenth-century forbears. They make little attempt 
to carry their crusades beyond the blue-print stage, 
though the earnestness and sincerity of their efforts 
after perfection in the latter would have done 
credit to a synod of med- 
ieval schoolmen. Of the 
gulf between ideological 
perfection and democratic 
orthodoxy and the slovenly, 
corrupt and heartless world 
about them they appear 
to be completely unaware. 
A high-sounding declaration 
like the Atlantic Charter can 
be issued by our statesmen 
with universal approval, yet 
the failure to implement 
it apparently causes no 
one the slightest anxiety. 
Though the war has long 
been won by the forces 
of vocal democracy, four 
or five countries remain 
expunged from the map, 
their national leaders and 
intellectuals either mur- 
dered or incarcerated in 
inaccessible slave camps 
where, for all we know or 
P. care, the horrors of Belsen 


and Buchenwald 
are enacted ona 
far vaster scale. 
Even within our 
own free Empire 
the so-called 
cession of a 
small and help- 
less State like 
Sarawak, whose 
internal _inde- 
pendence Great 
Britain had 
solemnly guaran- 
teed, has been 
condoned by a 
public which has 
not even been 
roused by threats 
to deprive of 
their livelihood those who dared to question the 
legality of their country’s sudden annexation. Yet fifty 
years ago, when our theoretical standards in such 
matters were almost ‘‘ Fascist ’’ compared with those 
proclaimed to-day, such a manifestation of authori- 
tarian imperialism by any British Minister or official 
would have brought down the strongest Government. 
The conscience of England may not have been very 
refined in those days, but it was a real force. 

And this matter of German slavery affords a 
perfect illustration of it. Sarawak and Malaya are, 
at least, a long way away ; a harassed, exhausted and 
undernourished public may be forgiven for allowing 
its standards of justice and liberty temporarily to go 
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by default in these remote places. But what of the 
continued spectacle of foreign slave labour in our 
cities and on our farms? What excuse have we for 
condoning such an abuse under our very eyes? What, 
one wonders, would Mr. Gladstone have said about 
it, or even a Tory like Lord Salisbury ? All our talk 
of political progress rings hollow while we remain 
indifferent to its continuance. It is not merely the 
injury we are doing to those we retain as our slaves ; 
it is the injury we are doing to ourselves by being 
party to such a thing. For, as Abraham Lincoln 
said, no man or nation can condone or excuse slavery 
without incurring the danger of becoming enslaved. 
In the long run—and all history proves it—the vile, 
contaminating thing is as fatal to its carriers as 
bubonic plague. 

Happily, there is something even more infectious 
than indifference, cowardice and inhumanity. There 
is the kindness and courage of the human heart. And 
England—thanks perhaps to its climate, perhaps to its 
tradition—has never been poor in men and women 
with kind and courageous hearts. In the moment 
when courage and human sympathy are needed to 
expose or right a wrong, our country has never lacked 
some fearless and generous spirit who will stand up 
against obloquy, ridicule or power and set others the 
example of doing so. The name of Wilberforce is 
part of the pattern of our history because there have 
been so many Wilberforces, great and small. I have 
just been heartened by reading about one in the 
newspapers—an A.T.S. sergeant of Liverpool, formerly 
named Monica Cann, and now Mrs. Ganter. For last 
summer, it seems, this kind-hearted and courageous 
girl took pity on a German prisoner who was working 
as a slave in the camp where she was serving. Her 
reaction to the sight of the man’s dejected, lonely and 
friendless plight was very different from that of our 
official rulers. Though she knew that “ fraternisa- 

: tion’ was frowned 
on, this 
Samaritan went 
over and_ spoke 
to the outcast in 
German in order 
to cheer him. She 
made friends with 
him and, after they 
had met a num- 
ber of times, they 
fell in love, he 
proposed to _ her 
and she agreed to 
marry him. “He 
had always been 
so decent and so 
fair,’ she said; 
*‘ he had shown me 
nothing but respect, 
and I considered it 
my duty asa Briton 
to repay some of 
that respect. I love 
him dearly and I 
would do the same 
thing again to- 
morrow. If anyone 
says our marriage 
isn’t legal, I shall 
take no notice. I 
shall insist that 
it is binding, con- 
tinue to wear my 
wedding ring, and 
if I have to sign any documents I shall do so in the 
name of Ganter.’’ All the officials in the world, all 
the prison bars, all the inhumanities of man to man 
cannot prevail against the spirit of this brave English- 
woman. If the world we said we were fighting for is 
the kind of world that decency demands—a world, 
that is, where the dignity and freedom of every in- 
dividual man and woman is respected regardless of 
race or creed—she is right, and the officials and poli- 
ticians who keep her husband a slave, and deny him 
the common rights of man on account of his race, 
are wrong. And if we hold otherwise we put ourselves 
in the same intellectual and moral category as Hitler 
and the men who framed the Nuremberg racial laws. 
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THE JET-ENGINE ENLISTED TO ATTACK THE WATER SPEED RECORD. 


Drawn By our Spreciat Artist, G. H. Davis, with THE CO-OPERATION oF Messrs. Vosper, Ltp., PorTsmouTH. 
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THE RECORD- BREAKING 
“BLUEBIRD I” OF 1939. 


A NOVEL TYPE OF MOTOR-BOAT : 


Sir Malcolm Campbell, who set up the world's water speed record of 141°7 m.p.h. on 
Lake Coniston in August 1939, is to make an attempt to break his own record this 
year, using a motor-boat fitted with a jet-engine. The hull that he usedin 1939 has 
been altered not only to allow a De Havilland Goblin jet-engine to be installed, 
but also to improve its performance at high speeds. The planing surface remains 
as it was in 1939, but Messrs. Vosper, the original builders, have completely 
redesigned the upper part of the hull. To assist them, a scale model was built and 
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DETAILS OF SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL’S STREAMLINED, JET-ENGINED BLUEBIRD II. 


tested in the wind-tunnel of the Fairey Aviation Company in order to obtain know- 
ledge of the aero-dynamic factors involved at the great speed which it is hoped the 
boat will attain. It will be seen from our illustration that, at full speed, Bluebird I1. 
skims on the surface, only touching at the port and starboard “ steps’ and at the stern. 
The two air intakes will supply air to the engine at the rate of 48000cubic ft, per 
minute and the jet-engine should develop a static thrust of 3000 Ibs. The “new” 
Bluebird is 27 ft. 2 ins. long; has a beam of 10 ft. 10 ins. and is largely timber-built. 
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A PORTRAIT OF A GREAT ESSAYIST. 
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“THE LIFE OF WILLIAM HAZLITT”: By P. P. HOWE.° 


OST new books, however good, can only, with 
great difficulty, and after long delay, be got 
into print, owing to the paper difficulties and the 
even more nearly insuperable difficulties about 
binding. Most standard old books are out of print 
for the same reason: I shouldn't really be surprised 
were I to hear at any moment that no firm in England 
has a copy of Shakespeare's works in print, with the 
possible exception of some small edition of the Sonnets 
produced by some new publisher with the help of 
his small ex-Service paper quota. One Cabinet 
Minister tells us that the Golden Age is round the 
corner ; several tell us that we are better fed than 
ever before. It seems, if so, that the Golden Age will 
have little room for good books, and the word “‘ sus- 
tenance "’ is not to be deemed to include intellectual 
or spiritual sustenance. 

One consequence of the shortage is that when 
an established book returns to print we are able to 
welcome it like something saved from Crusoe’s wreck ; 
view it with fresh eyes, and review it as though it 
were new. The late P. P. Howe died three years 
ago: the first edition of his life of Hazlitt appeared 
in 1922, and the second (revised) in 1928. Unless 
new documents come to light, it seems unlikely that 
his critical biography will ever be superseded: even 
if they do come to light his work must be the main 
basis of future lives: he did the spadework which 
none had troubled to do before. 

Howe is described by his friend Mr. Swinnerton 
as a quiet, shy, 
war-hating man 
who could talk 
brilliantly in the 
company of. inti- 
mates, but was 
“‘ ironic rather than 
ebullient.’’ He 
must have had 
some sort of fellow- 
feeling with Hazlitt, 
who was a lone 
wolf, although a 
few defenders, like 
Charles Lamb, 
thought him the 
best company there 
ever was. At any 
rate (and it was a 
great service to 
literature, as no- 
body before him 
had written a pass- 
able book about 
Hazlitt), he was 
attracted (in Pat- 
more’s phrase) to 
this “‘ lovely which 
was not beloved,” 
sought out every 
ascertainable fact 
about him, and 
did his best for him against his detractors. 

In the course of his defence, Howe takes (in the 
modern slang phrase) a very dim view of Wordsworth 
and Southey, and a rather dim view of Coleridge and 
Crabb Robinson. But there was something to be 
said for them. Charles Lamb said of Hazlitt that 
** I think W. H. to be, in his natural state, one of the 
wisest and finest spirits breathing.” But even Lamb’s 
phrase has its qualification, “‘ in his natural state ”’ ; 
and Lamb bothered little about politics, caring chiefly 
about old things, affection, and jokes. The trouble 
about Hazlitt was his rigidity. Early circumstances 
were against him. His father was a Unitarian 
minister, so about as far removed from Christian 
orthodoxy as a dissenter could be. That father, 
when he was young, took him to America and incul- 
cated him with ideas hostile to the British Govern- 
ment. As a young man he worked intensely at the 
discovery of a firm structure of principles for the 
regulation of life ; he never learnt by experience, and 
was so intolerant that he refused others the right of 
learning by experience. Wordsworth and the rest, 
as young men during the French Revolution, had 
believed in that Golden Age round the corner; he 
recognised their genius, but regarded them with con- 
tempt because, in middle age, they did not hold the 


HAZLITT AS A YOUNG MAN,, 


From an oil painting by John Hazlitt, 
in the Maidstone Museum, 





* “The Life of William Hazlitt.” By P. P. Howe, With an 
Introduction by Frank Swinnerton. Illustrated. (Hamish 
Hamilton; 15%.) 





An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


same opinions as they had held when they were 
twenty-one. 


He was intolerably prickly that way ; 





HAZLITT AS A CHILD. 


From a miniature portrait on ivory by 
- his brother, John Hazlitt. 


Reproductions from the book “ The Life 
of William Hazlitt”; by Courtesy of the 
Publisher, Hamish Hamilton. 


he also had a skin too few and 
looked at people with burning, 
suspicious eyes. His first 
wife (all his women left him) 
records, of a conversation during 
the divorce proceedings in Scot- 
land, “‘ He said I had always 
despised him and his abilities. 
I asked if the women with whom 
he associated were any better 
judges of them, and told him, 
in spite of his assertion, that he 
did not wish them to know or 
understand that he had abili- 
ties.” She had her chapter and 
verse for that: he had written 
in an essay: “I do not care 
a fig for any woman that knows 
even what an author means. 
If I know that she has read 





HAZLITT AGED FORTY-SIX. 
From a charcoal drawing by William Bewick, in the Maidstone Museum. 





HAZLITT AGED ABOUT THIRTY-FIVE. 


anything I have written, I cut her acquaintance 
immediately.” 

He had little luck. His early struggle to be a 
painter was unsuccessful, and as soon as he began to 
be a professional author he had to face the attacks 
of people in the “ Quarterly”’ and “ Blackwood’s ”’ 
who were as intolerant of his politics as he was of 
theirs, and knew him also to be tarred with the brush 
of Leigh Hunt and the alleged Cockney School of 
Poets. What would have happened to reviewers of 
that day had they been subject to the libel laws and 
actions of our day is more than I can conjecture. 
Here is ‘“‘ Blackwood ”’ on the innocuous and domes- 
ticated Leigh Hunt, because of his “ Story of Rimini ”’ : 
“The poetry of Mr. Hunt is such as might be ex- 
pected from the personal character and habits of its 
author. . . . His poetry is that of a man who has 
kept company with kept-mistresses. He talks in- 
delicately like a tea-sipping milliner girl. Some excuse 
there might have been, had he been hurried away by 
imagination or passion. But with him indecency is 
a disease, and he speaks unclean things from perfect 
inanition. The very concubine of so impure a wretch 
as Leigh Hunt would be to be pitied, but alas! for 
the wife of such a husband! For him there is no 
charm in simple seduction, and he gloats over it only 
when accompanied by adultery and incest.”’ The 
“Quarterly,” on Hazlitt, almost equalled that. 
“‘ There is nothing in the world,”’ it said (and suggested 
that he had relations with them), ‘“‘ which he seems to 
like, unless we except ‘ washerwomen,’ for whom he 
seems to have some regard . . . . We are far from 
intending to write 
a single word in 
answer to this 
loathsome _ trash; 
but we confess 
that these passages 
chiefly excited us 
to take the trouble 
of noticing the 
work. The author 
might have de- 
scribed washer- 
women for ever ; 
complimented him- 
self on his own 
‘chivalrous elo- 
quence’ (Hunt); 
prosed interminably 
about Chaucer; 
written, if possibly, 
in a more affected, 
silly, confused, 
ungrammatical 
style, and believed, 
as he now believes, 
that he was sur- 
passing Addison— 
we should not 
have meddled with 
him; but if the 
creature, in his endeavours to crawl into the light, 
must take his way over the tombs of illustrious 
men, disfiguring the records of their greatness 
with the slime and filth which marks his track, 
it is right to point him out that he may be flung 
back to the situation in which nature designed he 
should grovel.” 

It is a pity that Hazlitt could not know, when 
this storm of mud struck him, that Keats was writing 
a letter about that time saying: “I know he thinks 
himself not estimated by ten people in the world— 
I wish he knew he is,’’ and that, to posterity, Keats 
would overshadow all their critics. Even at that, 
he had been a luckier man had he been more normal, 
less bigoted and pugnacious, and self-controlled enough 
to act in the light of Chesterfield’s maxim that “ one 
does not wrestle with a chimney sweep.”’ However, 
he was built as he was; knew himself unpopular ; 
yet died saying he had had a happy life; and must 
have known how his familiar and critical essays had 
enriched the literature of his country. Reading his 
life, one’s reaction constantly is: “I don’t think I 
could have borne with that man’s company for long.” 
Reading his essays, whether about the stage, travel, 
painting, country things or childhood, one’s reaction 
is: ‘“‘What a marvellous man to have known; 
what accuracy, what a sense of words, what a 
perception for things seen; what a heart, if one 
could have got at it.’ The crank has gone; the 
monument remains. 
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From an engraving after a miniature 
portrait by John Hazlitt. 
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THE CITY REPLANNED: A VIEW OF ST. PAUL’S TO-DAY—AND TO-MORROW. 





HE final report on 
reconstruction in 

the City of London 
presented to the Im- 
provements and Town 
Planning Committee by 
the joint planning con- 
sultants, Dr. Charles H. 
Holden and Professor 
W. A. Holford, in April, 
was made public on 
May 22 prior to it being 
considered at the meet- 
ing of the Court of 
Common Council on that 
day. The proposals, con- 
tained in a sixty-four- 
page book, with numer- 
ous plans and drawings, 
include a building pro- 
gramme for ten to fifteen 
years and one for thirty 
to forty years. The con- 
sultants suggest that 
engineering operations 
could begin in June 1948, 
and building operations 
in April 1949. Some of 
the main features of the 
plan are: a new site for 
a national memorial near 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Con- 
siderable enlargement of 
the space around the 
Cathedral to create a 
precinct, with diversion The vee 
to Carter Lane of the Ets > eet MMI TED 
main traffic stream. - 
Views opened by bomb- 
ing to be retained. Pro- 
vision of precincts at 
the Temple, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, Guildhall 
and the Tower. Creation 
at the Bank of England 
of a large traffic round- 
about involving the re- 
moval of the Mansion 
House, for which a new 
site might be found 
within the precincts at RE REIS: 
Guildhall. We aa ns OW pT amin Bie 5 
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AS IT IS TO-DAY: A DRAWING SHOWING ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL FROM THE NORTH-EAST WHERE, AFTER DEMOLITIONS, A NEW SQUARE, 
TO BE CALLED ST. PAUL’S PLACE, WILL FORM A TRAFFIC ISLAND AT THE JUNCTION OF NEWGATE STREET, ST. MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND AND CHEAPSIDE. 
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HOW THE PROPOSALS WILL REVEAL A HITHERTO UNSEEN VIEW OF ST. PAUL’S: A DRAWING SHOWING THE SMALL STAIRCASE PAVILIONS LEADING TO THE SUBWAY 
AND UNDERGROUND RAILWAY, WITH ST. PAUL’S CROSS, VIEWED BETWEEN THEM, PROVIDING A CONTRAST OF SCALE WITH THE HUGE BULK OF THE CATHEDRAL BEHIND. 
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HOW SCOTCH WHISKY IS STILL MADE, 
THOUGH BRITONS SEE LITTLE OF IT. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF WHISKY DISPLAYED IN A MODEL NOW AT THE ROYAL SCOTTISH MUSEUM, EDINBURGH. 
FROM RIGHT TO LEFT FOLLOW THE PROCESSES OF ARRIVAL, MALTING, DRYING, MILLING AND MASHING. 


* 


I. 


F the five categories of Scotch whisky—Highland Malts, Islays, Campbeltowns, Lowland Malts and Grain abet 
whiskies—the first four are produced from malted barley only and all in pot-stills, the form of which 
remains to-day pretty much as it has been for centuries. How this traditional process is carried on in 
modern conditions is graphically shown in the photographs on these pages. These were taken from a scale 2. THE NEXT STAGE IN THE PRODUCTION OF MALT WHISKY: FROM RIGHT 
model which is at present on exhibition at the Royal Scottish Museum, Chambers Street, Edinburgh, and TO LEFT CAN BE SEEN IN SUCCESSION THE MASH HOUSE, THE DRAFF DRYING 
(Continued opposite. HOUSE, WHERE THE HUSKS ARE REMOVED, AND THE TUN ROOM. 














5. MALTING AND DRYING. AFTER STEEPING IN COLD WATER * (RIGHT) THE BARLEY 1S SPREAD AND 
TURNED TO GERMINATE PARTLY, BEFORE BEING DRIED (LEFT) IN THE KILN OVER A PEAT AND 
4. THE BIRTH OF SCOTCH WHISKY. THE BARLEY ARRIVES AT THE DISTILLERY AND COKE FIRE TO GIVE THE CHARACTERISTIC FLAVOUR, 

1S CLEANED OF ALL DUST AND FOREIGN SUBSTANCES BEFORE STORING IN THE LOFT. 














THE HUSKS OF GRAIN, TERMED 9. AFTER FERMENTING TWO OR THREE DAYS, THE LIQUID, NOW TERMED WASH, PASSES TO THE 
IN 


STILL-HOUSE (LEFT), WHERE IT IS TWICE DISTILLED IN THE COPPER WASH- AND SPIRIT-STILLS, 
WHICH A “ RUMMAGER” KEEPS THE CONTENTS MOVING. 


8. THE LIQUID, NOW TERMED WORTS, IS STRAINED. 
DRAFF, ARE DRIED FOR CATTLE-FOOD (RIGHT); AND THE WORTS ARE PUMPED TO THE 
TUN ROOM FOR THE FERMENTATION PROCESS. 
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10. 
THE 
CONDENSER, 


LARGER STILL, 


THE STILL-HOUSE AND CONDENSER (LEFT). 


IS REDISTILLED 


AND THE DISTILLATE, 


Sows | caret Liam 
BS 6S ae ee 


IN THE SMALLER STILL 
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THE WASH IS DISTILLED 
AFTER PASSING THROUGH THE 


TO BECOME SPIRIT. 





IN 





3. THE LAST STAGE, SHOWING (R. TO L.) 


fUN ROOM, 


STILL 


ROOM, RECEIVING 


ROOM AND DUTY -FREE WAREHOUSES. 


LOWER PICTURES 
IN 


6. (ABOVE, LEFT.) 
THE DRIED BARLEY 
IS CRUSHED IN THE 
MILL (CENTRE) AND 
FED, MIXED WITH 
HOT WATER, TO THE 
MASH TUN (LEFT). 


ing and becoming 
in hot waters 
suitable 


are strained away 
for cattle-food, and 
the liquid, now called 
‘*‘worts,’’ is fer- 


mented with the addi- 
tion of a little yeast, 
the sugar being con- 
alcohol. 
three 
days’ fermentation the 
now called 


into 
two or 


verted 
After 


liquid, 


temperature 
to extract the sugars. 
The husks or “ draff”’ 


SHOW THE PROCESSES 
DETAIL, 

Continued.) 

which shows. the 


working components 
of a modern distil- 
lery. The essential 
factors for the in- 
dustry, or art, are 
pure air, crystal 
spring and burn 
water, finest barley 
and fragrant peat, 
and of these perhaps 
the most important 
is the abundance of 
pure soft water. The 
operations, which are 
intermittent rather 
than continuous, are 
illustrated in some 
detail—they apply 
more or -less closely 
to all Highland dis- 
tilleries—and are as 
follows. The barley 
arrives and is cleaned. 
It is soaked in cold 
water and _ germin- 
ates on the malting 
floors for twelve to 
fourteen days, being 
turned from time 
to time with wooden 
shovels. The green 
malt—as it is now 
called—is next dried 
in the kiln, through 
whose wire-mesh 
floor the peat smoke 
can pass. The malt 
is then stored for 
five or six weeks to 
mature. After grind- 
“‘ grist,” it is infused 
of 
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SCOTCH WHISKY: TRADITION 


COMBINED IN THE POT-STILL PROCESS. 


“‘wash,” is ready for 
distillation. This is 
a double process, the 
balance from the first 
and second stills, 
known respectively as 
‘“*low wines’’ and 
** feints,”” being carried 
forward to the next 
distillation. Distilla- 
tion is the last process, 
and the liquid is now 
“‘whisky,”” ready for 
barrelling, maturing, 
the attention of the 
excise officer (whose 
supervision is  con- 
stant throughout) and 
eventual marketing, 
mostly—in these hard 
times—abroad. 
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THE END CROWNS THE WORK. 
WHISKY AND (RIGHT) 
FINALLY (LEFT) THE DUTY-FREE 
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7. THE MASH HOUSE, WHERE THE CRUSHED MALT, MIXED WITH 
HOT WATER AND LOOKING LIKE PORRIDGE, IS THOROUGHLY STIRRED 
AND THE SUGAR EXTRACTED FROM THE MALT. 





IN THE RECEIVER ROOM (RIGHT) 
WINES AND FEINTS” 
BARRELLING 


ARE (LEFT) THE 
FOR REDISTILLATION ; AND 
WAREHOUSE AND EXCISE OFFICE 


THE “ Low 
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NEED not excuse myself for returning to 

the subject of European unity, even 
though I wrote about it after Mr. Churchill 
had made his first speech in its favour. That 
speech, which has become celebrated, was 
delivered in Ziirich as long ago as last Sep- 
tember, and much has happened since. On 
the other hand, it cannot be said that the 
intervening events have lessened the need for 
a united Europe, assuming that such a need 
existed at the time of the Ziirich speech. The nations in 
opposing camps have not drawn closer together ; no pro- 
gress has been made towards the creation of an inter- 
national force at the disposal of the United Nations for the 
preservation of peace ; very little progress has been made 
with a scheme for making impossible the use of the atomic 
bomb in war; and the Moscow Conference, on which so 
much depended, is generally admitted to have been an 
almost complete failure. The situation in Germany, so 
far as that may have a bearing upon Mr. Churchill’s pro- 
ject, has deteriorated. Moreover, what was in September 
last a proposal put forward unexpectedly by one man and 
considered by many to be academic, has now received a 
considerable amount of support. 

Since the Ziirich speech an organisation has been formed 
with the title of the United Europe Committee. It contains 
members of all political parties and has attracted support 
from some eminent men who are members of none. One 
of these, the Archbishop of Canterbury, presided over the 
great meeting held at the Albert Hall on May 14. Another, 
the Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council, was one 
of the speakers. A third, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster, sent from Rome a message of regret that he 
was unable to attend. The Press of this country finds 
much more interest in the scheme than it did originally, 
and is generally more favourably disposed towards it. It 
is true that there appear to be some doubts in the Labour 
Party, but that is the Government party and as such is 
likely to be more cautious than the others in committing 
itself. At all events, Mr. George Gibson, formerly Chairman 
of the Trades Union Congress, is a prominent figure in the 
Labour world, and it was he who moved the resolution at 
the Albert Hall, pledging support in the forthcoming 
campaign for a united Europe and “ recognising that 
Britain must play her full part.” 
This resolution was seconded by 
Lady Violet Bonham Carter, 
President of the Liberal Party. 
The project thus stands upon 
a different footing to that of 
last September. 

What, then, are its prospects 
to-day? In an article which 
appeared here soon after the 
end of hostilities in Europe and 
which some of my readers seem 
to have remembered, I remarked 
that the old principle of the 
Balance of Power operated 
almost automatically and that 
the establishment of a Russian 





AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE CAMPAIGN FOR A UNITED BUROPE. 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Then the reaction of Soviet Russia has to be con- 
sidered. It has to be asked whether the Kremlin would 
regard a Western European pact as the formation of a 
definitely unfriendly bloc. Mr. Churchill said in his speech 
that he had hoped for Russian sympathy, but it is doubtful 
whether he had expected it. He is justified in saying 
that the veto of no single Power would be accepted, but 
it is clear that the undertaking would become much more 
formidable in face of active Russian resistance. The forms 
which such resistance would take can be foreseen. They 
would be, on the one hand, strong pressure upon such 
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States as the Soviet Union could directly 


intimidate and, on the other, an intensification 
of the old system of attempting to undermine 


the authority of the stronger governments by 


the internal Communist cells in which Russian 
propaganda specialises. And though none 
but Communists are likely to admit that a 
Russian veto should be allowed to checkmate 
a project such as this, if it appeared that its 
effect would be to create implacable Russian 
hostility, that would at least be matter for grave reflection. 
It would mean that the project represented a definite 
parting of the ways ; that all efforts to work in co-operation 
with Soviet Russia had failed ; and that Europe, perhaps the 
world at large, would henceforth be split into two genuinely 
hostile federations. And, though Mr. Churchill declared 
that the Committee accepted the world supremacy of the 
United Nations organisation, it would also mean that this 
had been reduced to a shadow of its original conception. 

Is it to be concluded that the moment has been reached 
for so serious a step? It does not appear from the speech 
delivered by Mr. Bevin not long after that of Mr. Churchill 
that the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs thought so. 
He evidently saw more light through the darkness. This 
is one of the gravest and most difficult issues with which 
Western European democracy could be faced, but there 
is nothing new about it. If ever there were a case of 
history repeating itself, it is to be found in the present 
doubts about Soviet policy and hesitations as to how to 
deal with it as compared with the attitude of British and 
French statesmen to Hitler and to the expansion of Nazi 
power. The men of the decade before the Second World 
War asked themselves in all honesty whether there was 
any possibility of avoiding a conflict which, they foresaw, 
would wreck Europe. They are now called “ appeasers.” 
Their political descendants—and, I may add, their journ- 
alistic descendants—must now be asking themselves 
anxiously whether the popular verdict upon their present 
policy will one day be similar. One statesman who has 
rarely been dubbed “ appeaser ’’ and who foresaw more 
clearly than most the goals of Hitler, was the late Franklin 
Roosevelt, but it was he who said in his message to the 
Prime Ministers of Great Britain and France, to President 
Benes, and to Hitler : “It is my conviction that all people 
under the threat of war to-day 
pray that peace may be made 
before, rather than after, war.” 
That was on the eve of the 
Munich crisis. 

Those who advocate the 
creation of a Western European 
federation may claim that their 
project would not bring on war 
with Soviet Russia but would, 
on the contrary, provide the 
surest means of preventing it. 
Both they and those who oppose 
them may say, with good reason, 
that nothing in Russian policy 
or in known Russian pretensions 
is as dangerous to world peace as 





bloc or zone of influence in 
Eastern Europe would tend to 
create a counter-balancing bloc 
in the West. The Franco-British 
alliance was perhaps the first 
sign of this. The movement 
sponsored by the United Europe 
Committee is a second, but it 
is an unofficial activity and does 
not seem to have caused official 
reactions in any country so far. 
And, though the promoters are 
honest in their view that it is 
not directed against Russia, that 
view will not be accepted by the 
Soviet Union or by its friends 
in Western Europe. If that 
be admitted, it may also be 
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the policy and pretensions of 
Nazi Germany. The situation is 
indeed not exactly parallel to 











that which existed before the 
Second World War, but the 
similarities are too close to be 
disregarded. At present, as both 
Mr. Churchill and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury pointed out in 
their speeches, there is a factor 
to be considered which was not 
present in pre-war Europe. It is 
what the former described as ‘‘ a 
rubble heap, a charnel house,” 
and the latter as “chaos and 
despair, darkest in Germany, 
but visible everywhere.” This 
must serve as a further spur to 
action, but it does not necessarily 











inferred that opposition will 
be mustered in every country 
where the Communist Party is 
strong, and that even in this 
country, where it is not, the 
Crypto-Communists can be counted upon to maintain a 
hostile attitude and, at the first sign of any governmental 
leaning towards the project, to begin a formidable agitation 
against it. In France, where the Communist element is 
far more powerful than with us, and where the Soviet 
Union can act directly through it, a far fiercer resistance 
still can be expected. And it is manifestly impossible to 
form a Western European Federation without France, 
which would be a leading figure in it. 

We have no right to complain that Mr. Churchill, in 
his remarkable speech at the Albert Hall, did not unfold 
a detailed plan. We are none the less entitled to call 
attention to some of the difficulties into which he did not 
enter. First of all, there is the position of the United 
Kingdom. It is obviously intended that it should form a 
part of the union. The first problem is then whether its 
participation would interfere with our country’s relations 
with the self-governing Dominions of the British Common- 
wealth. If it were to do so, then I, for one, could have 
nothing to do with it, because I regard the Commonwealth 
as one of the noblest and most beneficent institutions in the 
present-day world. Fortunately, it does not appear that 
there need be any adverse effect upon Commonwealth 
relations, even though it is unlikely in the extreme that 
the Dominions would subscribe to any form of Western 
European pact. An even more important point is whether 
any part of Germany should, now or eventually, be included 
in a Western European union, and if so what part. At 
present the British and American zones of occupation in 
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Germany are being unified, though the process is not yet ~ 


complete. What would be the American attitude to such a 
project ? What—but when we get as far as this we see that 
we are moving amid inflammable, even explosive material. 


In the article on this pase Captain Falls discusses the United Europe 
movement which supports the p made by Mr. Winston Churchill 
in a speech at Ziirich last Septem’ and by him at a wonting 
arranged by the United Europe Committee in the Royal Albert H 
on May 14. Here we reproduce photographs of the members of the 
Executive Committee of which Mr. Churchill is chairman and give 
ae details of some of them. Mr. Robert Boothby has been 
M. ) for East gO gg ly A A as Parliamentary 
‘ood, 1940-41. Mr. George Gibson has been on 
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follow that the best line of action 
is that which is advocated by 
the United Europe Committee. 
And still less do I consider it 
proved that, while it is legitimate for a body such as this 
to work for a Western European union and to seek to prove 
to the world that it would not lead to war and would not 
be directed against Russia, the time has yet come for the 
Governments to commit themselves to such a policy. In 
fact, I will make bold to say that the time has not come. 
These Governments must continue upon the weary road 
they have been following yet a little longer. 

It is always darigerous to assume that the time factor 
is favourable in international affairs. In the present 
instance, however, there is undoubtedly one favourable 
element in it: Russia’s intense interest in and preoccupa- 
tion with her internal rehabilitation. This, it is true, goes 
nowhere towards solving the urgent problem of Germany, 
but it does insure that, as far as human judgment can 
foretell, there is no serious danger of another world war 
for at least ten years. There is thus time to spare, if only 
it is employed to the best advantage. One day, perhaps, 
if I live long enough, I also shall find myself called 
“appeaser,” but that is of importance to no one but 
myself. Meanwhile I must continue to regard the United 
Europe Committee as an interesting and sincere experi- 
ment which may do valuable service in discussion and 
education, but not as a pattern which British foreign policy 
should yet be prepared to imitate. Yet it should be clear 
to all of us—and no harm can come if the United Europe 
Committee and anyone else qualified for the task makes 
it equally clear to our Russian friends—that if Soviet 
Russia should persist in its present policy then, not only 
would there be a danger of the formation of a Western 
bloc but there might also be a still more serious alignment, 
a world bloc opposed to Russian ideas, and determined to 
live without normal intercourse with Russia. 
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AT THE R.N. TACTICAL SCHOOL, GREENWICH : WRENS PLOTTING THE MOVEMENTS OF OPPOSED FLEETS ON A TRANSPARENT SCREEN. 


The Royal Naval College, Greenwich, of which the Royal Naval Tactical School is 
part, stands on the site where, about 1437, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, built that 
‘* Pleasaunce’"’ which was to be a favourite palace for the Tudor sovereigns. Here 
Henry VIII., Mary and Elizabeth were born and here Edward VI. died. Rebuilt 
by Charles II., it was completed by Wren in the time of William and Mary and 
became a hospital for disabled sailors. In 1869 there were no naval in-pensioners 
left, and in 1873 the buildings were assigned to the Royal Navy for the higher 
education of officers. This duty it still serves, and we show here one of the activities 
of the Royal Naval Tactical School taking place within its walls. This, so to speak, 
Naval University houses a number of courses of varying lengths, and the pupils 
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OF TO-MORROW STUDY THE TACTICS OF THE SEA. 








range from sub-lieutenants to admirals who have temporarily relinquished their com 
mands to take refresher courses. The scene above shows the plotting-room in which 
the exercises forming part of a tactical course are plotted and studied. On the far 
side of the squared transparent screen the plotting staff can be seen recording with 
protractors and chinagraph pencils the movements of the opposing Red and Blue 
fleets. The marked squares provide a convenient grid and the dotted circles represent 
a gyroscopic compass ‘“‘rose"’ and provide an immediate basis for the 
protractor workings. When writing on the screen, the plotters have to use “ 
writing. The upright screen shows the sea plot. 
the air-plot (with an officer working at it): 


plotters’ 
mirror" 
In the foreground can be seen 
this is usually fairly complicated. 
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ENSHRINING THE SOUL OF A NATION: THE GOLDEN STOOL OF ASHANTI. 





THE ASANTEHENE, SIR OSEI AGYEMEN PREMPEH II., PARAMOUNT CHIEF OF THE ASHANTI, 
DELIVERING AN ADDRESS .TO SIR ALAN BURNS, GOVERNOR OF THE GOLD COAST. THE ASANTEHENE THANKING THE GOVERNOR FOR SECURING “A NEW AND BETTER 
CONSTITUTION ON WHICH ASHANTI IS FOR THE FIRST TIME REPRESENTED-” 
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THE GOLDEN STOOL--RARELY PHOTOGRAPHED SACRED STOOL OF THE THE ASANTEHENE AND THE GOLDEN STOOL—-THE STOOL LIES ON ITS SIDE FOR FEAR EVIL SPIRITS SHOULD 
ASHANTI--BELIEVED TO ENSHRINE THE SOUL, POWER, HONOUR AND INSTALL THEMSELVES IN THE CONCAVE SEAT; IT IS CONSIDERED TO BE GREATER THAN THE REIGNING KING 
WELFARE OF THEIR NATION. AND IS NEVER SAT ON,~ 


The famous Golden Stool of Ashanti made one of its rare appearances a few months make a great nation of the Ashanti; in proof thereof he drew down a black cloud 
ago when the Asantehene, the Paramount Chief, held a Grand Durbar in honour of | from which there descended a wooden stool partly covered with gold. This stool 
the Governor, Sir Alan Burns. According to legend, in about the year 1700 there contained the soul of the nation and tradition maintains that if it is destroyed or 
came to the Court of Osai Tutu, the real founder of the Kingdom of Ashanti, a captured by an enemy the downfall of the Ashanti will follow for several decades. 
magician who said that he was commissioned by ‘Nyame (the god of the sky) to The stool was subsequently heavily decorated and can be seen in our photographs 

[Continued opposite. 
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AT THE 


TWO ROYAL PRINCESSES, BORNE ON ATTENDANTS’ SHOULDERS, ARRIVE FOR THE DURBAR 


IN KUMASI, ““GOLDEN CITY OF WEST AFRICA”? AND THE CAPITAL OF ASHANTI, 


THE QUEEN-MOTHER, WHO HAS MUCH INFLUENCE IN ASHANTI, ARRIVING AT THE DURBAR 
SURROUNDED BY ATTENDANTS AND COVERED BY A CANOPY. 

Continued.) 

overlaid with plates of gold and hung with symbolic golden ornaments. The Golden 
Stool has its own umbrella (an adjunct of sovereignty) and its own attendants, and is 
considered to be greater than the reigning King and is never sat on. Thus at the 
Grand Durbar the Governor was “introduced” to the Stool, and later, when the 
Asantehene and the chiefs “ returned greetings”’ to the Governor, the Stool took 
precedence of the Asantehene in the procession. As it passed before the Governor, 


KUMASI GRAND DURBAR: 
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ASHANTI CEREMONIES AND RITUAL. 


wo ; ; 
Lh * 
al aly * 
THE ARRIVAL OF THE ASANTEHENE AT THE DURBAR-——-THE STOOL, CONSIDERED 
TO BE GREATER THAN THE REIGNING KING, TOOK PRECEDENCE IN THE PROCESSION, 


A STRIKING PHOTOGRAPH OF THE STATE GUN-BEARERS, CLAD IN SKINS AND HUNG WITH 
KNIVES, WHO WERE ON DUTY AT THE DURBAR. 


a bell was rung three times to signify that it returned his greetings. Following the 
Ashanti War with the British, the Stool was hidden away, but when it became clear 
that the British rule did not threaten the existence of the Stool—providing only that 
barbarous practices associated with it were abandoned—it came to light again. 
Ashanti was annexed to his Majesty's Dominions in 1901, having been under British 
protection since 1896. The Confederation of Ashanti was re-established in 1935. 
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HIS MAJESTY’S OLD COLLEGE, TRINITY, CAMBRIDGE, 
SHORTLY TO CELEBRATE ITS QUATERCENTENARY. 





CELEBRATING THE NOBLE LIBKARY OF TRINITY: e: iNE . WHEN HIS FRIEND BARROW 


PERHAPS THE GREATEST ARCHITECTURAL GLORY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, NOW 
THE LIBRARY OF ST. MARK, VENICE. 


ITS 400TH ANNIVERSARY: THE WREN LIBRARY FROM THE NEVILE’S COURT COLONNADE. WAS MASTER, AND SUGG 3 BY 


N June 3, Trinity. 
Cambridge's largest 
college, will celebrate its 
four-hundredth anniver- 
sary and the occasion is 
to be marked by a visit 
by the King and Queen. 
Among the views of the 
magnificent buildings of 
Trinity which we give on 
these pages is one of the 
Great Gate. This will be 
the scene of a very rare 
event, for through it will 
drive their Majesties to 
the Master’s Lodge. No 
vehicle has driven through 
this gate since 1847, when 
Prince Albert, accom- 
panied by the young Queen 
Victoria, drove in on the 
occasion of his visiting 
Cambridge to become Vice- 
Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity. Curiously enough, 
this Great Gate is some 
years older than the college 
itself, being built in 
1518-35, and forming part 
Continued opposite. 








(RIGHT.) THE GREAT COURT OF 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE ; 
SHOWING (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) 
THE HALL STEPS, KING EDWARD'S 
GATE, THE CHAPEL, THE FOUN 
TAIN AND THE GREAT GATI 
(FROM THE SOUTH-WEST.) 





THE RIVER FRONT OF WREN’S LIBRARY, TRINITY COLLEG SEEN C Ss r<¢ ; “ “Ks.”’ , owe c 
Y COLLEGE, SEEN FROM ACROSS TRINITY COLLEGE BACKS, WITH LAWNS STRETCHING FROM THE WREN LIBRARY ON 


THE CAM. THIS NOBLE BUILDING WAS ERECTED BETWEEN 1676 AND 1695. : ; J 1GS rs : 
7 D 1695 THE RIGHT AND WITH THE BUILDINGS OF ST. JOHN’S SEEN (LEFT) ACROSS THE CAM. 
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FOUNDED BY A KING FOUR HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
AND TO BE VISITED BY THEIR MAJESTIES ON JUNE 3. 


ARROW THE GREAT GATE OF TRINITY, THROUGH WHICH THEIR MAJESTIES WILL’ DRIVE THE MASTER’S LODGE, TRINITY COLLKGE, CAMBRIDGE, WHICH ALSO, FOR OVER THREE HUNDRFD 
ON JUNE 3—THE FIRST TIME A VEHICLE HAS DRIVEN THROUGH FOR A CENTURY. YEARS, HAS HOUSED THE KING'S JUDGES ON ASSIZE, LORD GODDARD IS SEEN, RIGHT CENTRE. 
Conlinued.| of King’s Hall, 
founded by Edward III. in 
1336. Trinity College itself 
was founded in 1546 by 
Henry VIII. by the com- 
bination of King’s Hall, 
Michaelhouse, which was 
founded 1323, Physwick’s 
Hostel and some minor 
hostels. Among its great 
Masters may be men- 
tioned Nevile, the great 
builder of the _ college, 
Barrow, the friend of 
Wren, Bentley, and more 
recently, Sir J. J. Thom- 
son. Among its famous 
sons are six Prime Minis- 
ters—Perceval, Grey, Mel- 
bourne, Balfour, Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and Bald- 
win—and such famous men 
as Sir Francis Bacon, Sir 
Isaac Newton, Lord Byron 
and Lord Tennyson. The 
present King and the Duke 
of Gloucester were under- 
graduates there after the 
1914-18 War. 





(LEFT.) WHERE THE KING AND 
QUEEN WILL DRIVE TO THE 
MASTER'S LODGE (RIGHT), THE 
FIRST TO DO SO SINCE PRINCE 
ALBERT BECAME VICE-CHAN 
CELLOR. THE GREAT COURT 
WITH THE HALL (CENTRE). 











THE INTERIOR OF THE WREN LIBRARY, WITH (CENTRE, BACK) THORWALDSEN’S STATUE TRINITY COLLEGE HALL, COPIED IN 1604-8 FROM THE MIDDLE TEMPLE MALL. OVER 


OF BYRON, THE BOOK BAYS WERE WREN’S OWN SUGGESTION, THE HIGH TABLE CAN BE SEEN THE PORTRAIT OF THE COLLEGE'S FOUNDER, HENRY VIIf, 
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THE PARAGUAYAN REVOLT: BACKGROUND TO A SOUTH AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
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REVOLUTION BROKE OUT ON MARCH 7: 
NOW HELD BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


THE CAPITAL OF PARAGUAY, WHERE 
A VIEW OF THE WATERFRONT AT ASUNCION, 
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ONE OF SEVERAL WARSHIPS REPORTED TO HAVE GONE OVER TO THE REBEL SIDE’ 
A PARAGUAYAN GUNBOAT AT ANCHOR ON THE RIVER URUGUAY. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PALACE IN ASUNCION, THE CAPITAL ‘WHICH THE RKEBELS HAVE TWICE 
FAILED TO WREST FROM THE GOVERNMENT FORCES. 


na onnnnnans en VOMRNONUONUERA ENE /UNUOURRUNDEN NNN 
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IN THE CHACO: POLITICAL 
THE “v” SIGN. 


INMATES OF A PARAGUAYAN CONCENTRATION CAMP 
PRISONERS WHO MAY BE FREED BY THE REBELS GIVE 


‘ANGAANLENEN ENN N UNS NAN EHNA oan Aun yn ensenen ene vayneneneuunenganaen NOG LEAUROUNAUAERANL CLUNUNANANARNGERAAQ DUNNE 


At the time of writing, the revolution which broke out in Paraguay on March 7 is still in 
progress, but, owing to the censorship imposed, reports have been conflicting and confused. 
The revolt began when a band of civilians supporting the former President, Colonel Franco, 
attacked the central police station in Asuncion, the capital, and later the rebels established 
a rival “ capital” at Concepcion, about 135 miles away where, at a meeting in March, 
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TYPICAL OF THE DENSELY-WOODED COUNTRY OVER WHICH REBEL TROOPS AND 


GOVERNMENT FORCES ARE FIGHTING: A EANDSCAPE IN PARAGUAY. 


i AFTER THE GARRISON OF MARINES HAD REBELLED UNSUCCESSFULLY AT ASUNCION: \ 
; GOVERNMENT TROOPS ROUNDING UP CIVILIAN SYMPATHISERS IN THE CAPITAL. i} 
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4 THE ACTING PRESIDENT OF PARAGUAY, GENERAL HIGINIO MORINIGO (RIGHT), \ 
} . WITH THE FORMER ARGENTINE PRESIDENT, GENERAL FARRELL. 
\ 
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TYPICAL OF THE PRIMITIVE ACCOMMODATION PROVIDED FOR POLITICAL PRISONERS IN \ 
PARAGUAY: A ROUGHLY CONSTRUCTED HUT IN A CONCENTRATION CAMP IN THE CHACO. \ 
" \ 
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speakers accused General Morinigo, the President, of “‘ ignoring the Army’s request to lead 
the country along the path of peace and freedom." This rebel stronghold has been bombed 
by Government aircraft which, on the last occasion, are said to have caused heavy casualties. 
On May 2 it was reported that the Marines’ garrison in Asuncion had rebelled, and that in 
the subsequent house-to-house fighting, over a thousand civilians had been killed. 
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AUSTRALIA'S 1948 ANTARCTIC BASE SURVEY. 


*, 


SURVEYED FOR USE AS A FLYING-BOAT BASE FOR AUSTRALIA’S 1948 ANTARCTIC 
EXPEDITION : MACQUARIE ISLAND, SHOWING ‘‘ EXPEDITION HUT” AND “‘ WIRELESS HILL.” 


‘EXPEDITION HUT” ON SOLITARY, GALE-SWEPT MACQUARIE ISLAND, IN NORTHERN 
ANTARCTIC WATERS:* IT WAS BUILT DURING ONE OF SIR DOUGLAS MAWSON’S TRIPS. 
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’ 


AN AIR VIEW SHOWING THE BOILING-DOWN PLANT ONCE USED TO OBTAIN “ SEA-BIRD 
OIL”’ FROM PENGUINS CAUGHT ON THE ISLAND}; AND SEALS LYING IN THE MUD, 


Preparations for Australia’s expedition to Antarctica in 1948 are already afoot. The first step was a 
2800-mile survey flight by the Royal Australian Air Force to Macquarie Island, which lies more than 
half-way to the Australian dependency in Antarctica, with a view to its use as a flying-boat base. 
The flight was commanded by Squadron Leader D. Cuming, test pilot of the Aircraft Performance 
Unit, and was preceded by shorter flights by Liberators to provide meteorological data. Weather 
conditions were bad, but the aircraft flew over the island for an hour while 250 photographs were taken in 
stormy weather. Besides finding possible sea anchorages, the |party saw fresh-water lakes, possibly 
suitable for seaplane bases. Macquarie, discovered in 1810, was named after Governor Macquarie. 
Formerly a sealing and sea-elephant hunting centre, it was visited by the Russian Antarctic Expedition 
in 1820; and was at one time maintained as a small meteorological station to serve as a radio relay 
station between Sir Douglas Mawson’s Antarctic base and the mainland, 
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KOREAN REFUGEES AND A US. CAMP. 


Korea continues to be a subject for discussion between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Mr. Marshall wrote to Mr. Molotov on April 11 that “ Korea has profited little” from the Japanese 
surrender. Free movement and economic exchange are forbidden between the Russian Zone and the 
American, which is situated south of the 38th parallel. Further discussion resulted in the decision 
to renew Soviet-American negotiations on the subject of establishing a modified provisional Govern- 
ment for the whole of Korea. In the meantime, U.S. troops keep the line between the zones closed, 
assist Korean police on request and help the natives to establish democratic government. Many 
Koreans desire to enter the American Zone. They have to pass careful scrutiny and must leave all 
money above 1000 yen in a blocked account. Refugees complain that food is short in the Russian 
Zone, and that political views affect individual rations. 





SITUATED ON ONGJIN PENINSULA, ON THE WEST COAST OF KOREA: A LONELY 
AND ISOLATED CAMP SITE OF A DETACHMENT OF THE U.S. OCCUPATION TROOPS, 


ANXIOUS TO ENTER THE AMERICAN ZONE: CROWDS OF REFUGEES FROM THE RUSSIAN’ 
SECTOR OF KOREA LINED UP BESIDE THE RAILWAY AT TOSONG WITH THEIR BAGGAGE. 


as ” noe, . ~~ 


A REFUGEE (LEFT) FROM NORTH KOREA SURRENDERING ALL MONEY BUT 1000 YEN 
TO AN AMERICAN INTERPRETER, WHO IS MAKING OUT A RECEIPT. 
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* BREAKING” IN TULIPS. 


If you increase the strength of your mother by feeding her with the ashes of her bones and the substance 
of her father, then you will possess the land of promise . . . which shall give you golden flowers. 
HESE instructions appeared in a seventeenth-century treatise on horticulture, and 
were guaranteed, if followed carefully, to result in the production of tulip flowers 
of a peculiar beauty. In the drab phrases of the modern gardening handbook, the same 
statement would probably read ; “‘ To obtain the best results, plant your bulbs in sandy 
soil in a sunny situation.” But our handbook would proceed to instruct us that the 
blooms, so highly prized for their rarity 300 years ago, must be removed and their bulbs 
destroyed, because their delicate feathery patterns of crimson and white, picked out in some 
with flecks of yellow, are merely proof that they are suffering from an infectious disease. 
We would be told further that this so-called “ breaking ’’ of tulips is a symptom of 
tulip mosaic, a virus disease transmitted in nature by greenfly. Its effect on a normally 
self-coloured variety is to cause the pigment of the petals to separate into feathery streaks 
round the margin or irregular stripes up the middle of each, leaving the ground colour 
white or yellow. A bulb once infected with mosaic will continue to produce broken 
flowers, but the vigour of such plants may decline. The virus, however, is not transmitted 
through the seed, so that seedling tulips 
will always produce self-coloured flowers. a em 
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A plant infected with mosaic will show : i a is eae Bee ee 


no symptoms during that season, but the 
disease will show itself in the following 
year. It is sometimes possible, moreover, 
to detect an infected plant before flowering 
by a faint mottling or streaking in the leaf. 

And here our handbook may remark 
that tulip-break has the distinction of 
being the oldest known plant-virus diseasc. 
Records of it indeed have existed since 
the middle of the sixteenth century, when 
the tulip was first introduced into Western’ 
Europe from Turkey, and we are indebted 
to Carolus Clusius, a grower and breeder 
of tulips, for the first authentic account 
of breaking, published in 1576. He 
noticed that a flower, previously self- 
coloured red, became variegated in red 
and yellow, and observed further that, 
following such a change, bulbs were apt to 
decay, “as if they wished to delight the 
eyes of their owner with their variety of 
colour before bidding him a last farewell.” 

Tulips were being cultivated in England 
in 1577, and a suggestion that breaking 
was occurring among them was made by 
Gerard, who states in his “‘ Herball”’ that 
“each new yeere bringeth foorth new plants 
of sundrie colours not before seene.”” In- 
deed, the striking colours of the broken 
blooms and their unexpected appearance 
among self-coloured varieties led to their 
being highly valued, and to the belief that, 
so far from being diseased, they represented 
the ultimate degree of floral perfection 
towards which the plain self-coloured 
tulips were merely immature stages of 
development. 

The popularity enjoyed by the broken 
varieties reached its climax about 1635 when Holland was 
swept by a mania for collecting these blooms. Sums of 
money running into hundreds of pounds were paid for 
single bulbs of favourite varieties, and there still exist 
illustrations by contemporary artists of blooms which 
fetched high prices during the “ tulipomania ”’ period. 

Not unnaturally at this time, many theories were put 
forward to account for breaking and to recommend methods 
for inducing it. One school of thought held that the 
colours of the flowers were controlled by the elements, and 
maintained that the flower was “ perfected " (i.¢., broken) 
when the bulb reached maturity, as a man’s hair whitens 
in old age ; and, as a human body becomes shrunken and 
incapable of reproduction, so a broken tulip would diminish 
in size and cease to produce offsets. The connection of weak- 
ness (not necessarily disease) with breaking was indeed widely 
held for a long time and formed the basis for many of the 
cultural methods recommended for inducing breaking. The 
British botanist Ray was among the first to suspect that 
variegation was a symptom of a morbid condition, but the 
connection between breaking and disease was not confirmed 
until recent times, and final proof that its cause was a virus 
was established only twenty years ago. 

The vogue for broken tulips continued into the nineteenth 
century until, with the introduction of some of the fine 
modern varieties, popular taste was finally won over by the 
beauty of the pure self-coloured flower. Nowadays in the 
vast tulip fields of Holland, as in those of our own bulb 
industry in the low-lying fenlands bordering the Wash, it is 
hard to find a broken bloom. This is not toimply that the disease no longer exists, but modern 
methods of treatment and control ensure that its depredations are reduced to a minimum. 

In combating an insect-borne disease such as tulip mosaic, it is important to eliminate 
all plants known or suspected as sources from which infection may spread. Efforts to do 
this had for long been hampered by the impossibility of recognising newly infected plants, 
which show no symptoms until the following year. This obstacle has now been overcome 
by the Dutch Government’s Buib Research Station at Lisse, which exists for the sole 
purpose of investigating problems connected with flower-bulb culture. The technique, 
first used in America and later developed in this country in connection with other virus 
diseases, consists in injecting sap from a diseased tulip into the body of an animal, usually 
a rabbit, whose blood reacts by producing neutralising substances, as it would to a 
bacterial infection, but without contracting any disease. Serum from an injected rabbit 
always reacts in a definite observable way when brought into contact with sap from a 
mosaic-diseased tulip. Here, then, is a rapid and certain test which can determine imme- 
diately whether a tulip, with or without visible symptoms, is infected with mosaic. 

Brief as it is, this account would be incomplete without mention of the aphides which spread 
the disease. Three species are believed to be concerned, all of which are common garden and 
glasshouse pests, and can live on many plants other than tulips, so that fumigation of glass- 
houses and bulb stores, though beneficial, can never ensure that plants will not become 
reinfested from other sources. Winged aphides, moreover, can be carried by the wind for dis- 
tances of many miles, which means that unless measures for controlling the disease be applied 
on a nation-wide scale, the risk of clean stocks becoming contaminated cannot be ruled out. 

But research progresses, and every year brings fresh discoveries in the prevention 
and control of plant diseases. Who knows but that in a few years’ time the broken tulip 
will be a rarity even greater than it was 300 years ago? J. P. Doncaster. 
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spread tulip mosaic disease. 
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“IN THE VAST TULIP FIELDS OF HOLLAND ... 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN LAST MONTH AT LISSE WHEN DAFFODILS, HYACINTHS AND EARLY TULIPS 
WERE FLOWERING TOGETHER IN A GLORIOUS PATCHWORK OF COLOUR. 

In “‘ The World of Science” article on this page Mr. Doncaster discusses the virus which causes “ breaking” 

to new methods of control and detection, it is now difficult to find a “ — 

bloom in the Dutch tulip fields. Bulb-growing, one of the chief industries of the Netherlands, creates employment 

for 15,000 people, of whom a large number (10,000) are themselves small proprietors. Britain was the most 

important market for Dutch bulbs before World War II. 

During the war bulb-growing was restricted, but the industry is recovering quickly and has increased its 
exports to this country from 5000 tons in 1945 to an estimated 11,000 tons:for the 1947-48 season. 





HOW THE OLDEST KNOWN PLANT-VIRUS DISEASE IS SPREAD: 
AN ENLARGED MODEL SHOWING THE APHIS MYFZUS PERSIC 
FEEDING ON A LEAF. 

This enlarged model is of the aphis Myzus persice, one of the species which 

Tt is shown in the act of feeding, with its 
“feeding tube ”’ embedded in the tissues of the leaf (seen in section). An 
aphis can infect several healthy plants after a single feed on a diseased one. 
the Trustees of the British Museum 
(Natural History). 
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.FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HIS week is pure American, yet variety may be called its strong point. It has no 
attraction of the first water—two of the three straight novels are rather slow, the 
third is somewhat gimcrack ; but all have merit, and they do not overlap anywhere. 

“ The Hucksters,’’ by Frederic Wakeman (Falcon Press; 12s. 6d.), shows the firmest 
grasp of reality ; that is, of a limited reality which the author and his hero know inside out 
—the world of radio advertising. Victor Norman has just returned from war service to 
commercial radio. He was a success in it before; he sees through and through it, and 
despises it with all his heart ; but he wants big money. Not for any valid reason ; it is 
an instinct, an objective of sorts. Even the tough and hopeless Victor needs some 
objective. And he lands, at once, a very good job with Kimberly's advertising agency— 
at least, it is extremely well paid. He is put in charge of the Beautee Soap account. 

Strong men have been wrecked by Evan Evans, the Beautee Soap magnate. He has 
the caprices of a mad emperor. He dresses and behaves like a clown—and at this infernal 
buffoonery his employees do not smile but cringe. To Victor, who ‘‘ doesn’t give a damn,” 
it all seems great nonsense, and he starts off breezily, with lectures on relaxation. But then, 
on a wild-goose chase to Hollywood, he falls in love—with a married woman and her two 
lovely children. Now the big money is 
important, vital. And at his next meeting 
with the ogre—can such things be ?—he 
; ieee f begins to shake, to cringe, to develop all 
re REN Fe : the symptoms required of him. But not 
again; “there’s not that much money 
in the world.” He throws up his job and, 
res f . ee though apparently on other grounds, 

; renounces his dream of happiness. 

The core of this book is excellent—the 
hard, brilliant picture of men sweating 
blood over the most childish forms of 
entertainment, making it their life-work 
to boost a soap which the owner admits 
to be just like other soaps, and flying to 
any kind of drug to relieve the strain. 
Old Man Evans is a grisly triumph. 
Sponsors, agents, radio-producers, would- 
be stars, a whole world of experts in 
futility, throng the scene. Yet there is 
a tendency to drag. The story is thin 
and over-padded, the ‘“‘ shop” confusing 
to a foreign ear. And Victor’s love-aftair 
has really no function but to shake his 
nerve, which seems too little for so 
purple an episode. 

“The Hands of Veronica,’’ by Fannie 
Hurst (Cape; 9s. 6d.), never drags, but it 
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Veronica is left alone quite young, with a 
problem step-brother. Though her father, 
a gentle convert to irreligion, gave her his 
own ideas, she looks like a little saint, and 
dresses to match—in grey or mauve, with 
golden braids round her head. Also she 
has a peculiar knack of “‘ rubbing out ”’ 
headaches ; her Swedish mother was a 
masseuse. But this lily maid seems queerly 
lacking in instinct. She had enough not 
to care for Gussie, her father’s second wife, 
or Gussie’s old friend the Senator; yet she 
can think it right to marry the Senator, though he revolts 
her physically, and though she loves someone else. But then 
the someone else is already married—and Veronica is pure. 
When she decides on love after all, it is too late; destiny 
has caught her up. In a public park one day she massaged 
a crippled child, and he began walking. From that instant 
she is mobbed. Her dismay, recalcitrance, passionate 
denials are waste of breath; the sick have found a healer. 
The cures are lasting ; the men of science are bewildered. 
And she herself can feel a virtue flowing through her into 
the patient. Yet still she only half-believes, while her 
brother’s greed, the distaste of Carlson, whom she loves, 
and the whole effect of circus vulgarity drives her to 
despair. At last her conflict resolves in melodrama, with 
a visit from Carlson’s wife. We saw it coming. After 
that she knows what to do. ‘ 

It ought to be a good story. The material is there; the 
skill is there. But the result is only surface and sentiment. 
Veronica’s halo makes one blush. (‘‘ You remind me of a 
quiet little tulip and a tulip always reminds me of a pair of 
praying hands. . .. For God’s sake, help me not to put my 
footprints in the snow."’) Of course, her gift of healing cannot 
be explained, but the owlishness of the great neurologist is 
really too much. ‘“ Truthis perfection,’’ he declares, and 
she replies, ‘‘ You mean God?” Surely there is no need 
to be puzzled quite so pretentiously. 

In “ The Far Away Music,’’ by Arthur Meeker (Michael 
Joseph ; ros. 6d.), all is sweet and homely. The scene is 
Chicago in its young days. Sissy Trigg has just returned from 
boarding-school in the East, and at the very same time who should walk in but Papa— 
Papa, who was supposed to be dead and buried: Seven years ago he left for the gold- 
fields, and Mamma has heard nothing since ; and even now he does not come home, but 
stays at a hotel and behaves like a polite visitor. So the Bascombs have plenty to discuss ; 
for with that flourishing tribe it is a prime necessity and joy to thrash out each other’s 
doings in the minutest detail. In fact, it is what drove Papa from home and still keeps him 
out of it. As for dear Mamma, though she loves her husband, she cannot live without her 
own family—and besides, their ways are right. It is an impasse, which occurs again with 
the eldest daughter. Sissy has engaged herself to the boy next door—a true Bascomb 
marriage, smothered in applause. She loves a wild young stranger who has set his heart 
on going West, and Papa would have her break away. But his gentle Sissy, too, is a 
Bascomb ; she cannot live without the uncles and aunts. 

They remind one faintly of the aunts and uncles in “‘ The Mill on the Floss.” The 
old-world humour is engaging, and the gentle Sissy has a real charm. Only, the 
effect is too diluted. 

“ Puzzle for Fiends,’’ by Patrick Quentin (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.), seemed to me the best 
Duluth story up to date. It is so straightforward. Iris Duluth has gone off to Japan; 
Peter wakes up in a strange bed, in bandages and plaster casts, to find a lovely widow calling 
him her dear boy. She is his mother, apparently. He is Gordy Friend. His sister Marny, 
and his unbelievably luscious wife, are there to prove it. And it may be so—for he 
remembers nothing. Surely it must be so. . . . Then, with sinister conviction, it is brought 
home to him that they are all telling lies. But why ? Only to secure the fortune of the late 
Gordon Friend, which the real Gordy is about to lose by his drinking habits ? Or has their 
plot against a helpless victim some darker motive? This truly admirable situation is 
exploited as it deserves, and with a lively mixture of comedy. K. Joun. 


IT IS HARD TO FIND A BROKEN BLOOM”: 


and imported 23,000 tons of bulbs every year. 
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EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD: A MISCELLANY OF TOPICAL ITEMS. 
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ELECTRON LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHED FOR THE FIRST TIME: 
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RESEMBLING A BATTERY OF ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS: TELESCOPIC CAMERAS AT BOCAIUVA, THE VACUUM TUBE IN A_ 70,000,000-VOLT SYNCHROTRON. 
BRAZIL, READY TO RECORD THE TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. Recently an electron beam has been made visible by its own light in the General Electric 
, a . =e Research Laboratory at Schenectady, N.Y., and it is believed to be the first time that this 
The total eclipse of the sun on May 20 was not visible in the Northern hemisphere, but the scientists of effect has been observed. The new observations were made in a 70,000,000-volt synchrotron, 
more than a dozen countries who observed it at various points along the totality belt in South America a new type of atom-smasher. inside the doughnut-shaped vacuum tube in which the electrons 
circle, a brilliant bluish-white spot appeared and was photographed. 


have expressed themselves satisfied with the results obtained. The eclipse began at 1.22 p.m. (D.B.S.T.) 
and became total at 2.34 (D.B.S.T.). Totality lasted for 3 minutes 48 seconds. Our photograph shows 
United States equipment set up at Bocaiuva, Brazil, the telescopic cameras resembling A.-A. guns. 











TONS OF SURPLUS 
FIELD NEAR FOLEY, ALABAMA, AND TREATED 
HUMAN CONSUMPTION, 


A PICTURE WHICH MAY SHOCK EUROPE’S STARVING THOUSANDS : 


POTATOES DUMPED IN AN OPEN 
WITH PARAFFIN TO MAKE THEM UNFIT FOR 
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ARTIFICIAL FOG WHICH HELPS THE FARMER: A “ TIFA’’ INSECTICIDE SPKAYER, MOUNTED 
ON A JEEP, BEING DEMONSTRATED IN HAMPSHIRE TO SCIENTISTS AND OTHERS, 


A new form of insecticidal spray was demonstrated on May 21 to scientists and others in Hampshire. 

It is adapted from an American device used to generate artificial fog on naval ships and can be mounted 

on any suitable vehicle. The machine atomises the insecticide and blows it out in vapour form which 

quickly penetrates the smallest crevices. It has already been used in the United States for agricultural, 
industrial and health purposes, and can spray an acre of land in ten minutes. 








A DIJON STREET DEEP IN DOCUMENTS RANSACKED FROM 


A FRENCH REVOLT OVER CONTROLS: 
THE ECONOMIC CONTROL OFFICES BY TRADESMEN’S REPRESENTATIVES. 


The revolt against economic controls has recently been spreading in France. Meetings in the Provinces have been " * canes b . ice 6 

accompanied by disorders. At Dijon a group of tradesmen’s representatives marched to the Economic Control SREVECTING 4 shee BAN NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION ON THE Riven BaCxS a 

Offices, burst into the building, ransacked the files and cupboards and sang the “ Marseillaise”’ as they scattered M. RAMADIER, THE FRENCH PREMIER, WATCHES WORK IN PROGRESS ON THE 
Food Office to the same treatment but only gained partial GENISSIAT DAM-—-ONE OF THE GREATEST IN THE WORLD. 


the documents in the streets. They subjected the : _ the 
success with other offices owing to police intervention. 
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FIRST WOMA‘ 
MISS MABEL 


NEW ZEALAND’S 
CABINET MINISTER : 
HOWARD. 
The first woman to be appointed a Cabinet 
Minister in New Zealand is Miss Mabel 
Howard, who was selected by the Parlia- 
— Labour fni§ caucus to fill the 
rom the death of ig 
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A BIRTHDAY PRESENT FOR A KING: 


King Faisal I. 

birthday gift from Major-General Renton and the 

on May 2, 1935, he succeeded his father on April 4, 1939. 
of the King. who can 
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tT. M. WILLIAMS... 

ted Commandant of the R.A.F. Staff 
at Bracknell. Assistant Chief of Air Staff 
944. Served with R.F.C. and 

= with R.AF. 

Bengal Command, 


\ RAF., India, 1943. Po Semeeentee H.Q. 
Eastern Ai 


Air Command, 
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“THE | EARL “OF HAREWOOD. 
Died on May 24, aged sixty-four. He married 
the Princess Royal in 1922. A distinguished ay 
soldier and great landowner. Grand Master of | \ 
the United Grand Lodge of English Freemasons \ \ 
since December 1942. Lord Lieutenant of West * | 
Yorkshire since 1927. } 
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H.R.H, 
THE PRINCESS LEAVING THE DRAPERS’ HALL 


Princess Elizabeth went to the City on May 20 
before a Court of Wardens, at the Drapers’ Hall. 
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Elizabeth was entertained to 
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PHOTOGRAPHED SHORTLY AFTER THEIR ARRIVAL: THE SOUTH AFRICAN CRICKET TEAM, 
NOW TOURING ENGLAND AND GAINING PRACTICE FOR THE COMING TEST MATCHES. 


(Back row, |. to r.) T. A. Harris (Transvaal), D. Ovenstone (Western Province), D. bie (Transvaal), V. 1. Smith 
(Natal), L. Tuckett (Orange F.S.), J. Plimsoll (Western Province), L. ayn (Natal), J. Lindsay 
oF. Transvaal), G. Fullerton (Transvaal). (Seated, |. to r.) O. C. Dawson (Natal), D. Dyer (Natal), 
B. Mitchell (Transvaal), A. Melville, capt. (Transvaal), A. S. Frames,' manager, Nourse, vice-capt. (Natal), 

K. G. Viljoen (Transvaal), N. Mann (tata) A. Rowen (Transvaal) 
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AND EVENTS OF 


H.M. KING FAISAL OF IRAQ WITH A GIFT OF HAIR-BRUSHES 
PRESENTED TO HIM BY THE BRITISH MILITARY MISSION. 

of Iraq celebrated his twelfth birthday on May 2. 

Staff of the British Military Mission to the Iraq Army. 


be seen in our photograph immediately behind the — 
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"PRINCESS ELIZABETH RECEIVES THE FREEDOM OF THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY : 


to receive the Fi 


Freedom of the City on June 11. The Master, Sir Albert 
admission ceremony, which took place privately in the Court Room. After the ceremony Princess 
luncheon, at which she made a short speech. 
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MISSING SINCE 1945 WHILE IN 
RUSSIAN HANDS : WARRANT OFFICER 
BARRATT, R.A.F. 
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MR, G. S. ‘GODDEN, “WHO CHANGED 


HIS IDENTITY WITH W.O. BARRATT 
WHILE BOTH WERE P.O.W.S. 


Public interest has been aroused in the 
case of Warrant Officer Barratt, R.A.F., 
who has been missing since he fell into 
Russian hands in 1945. r. Bevin has 
received two unsatisfactory replies on the 
subject from Mr. Molotov. The position 
is further complicated by an interchange 
of identities by British prisoners-of-war 
in order to facilitate excape. 
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He received a pair of hair-brushes 2 a 
m 
There is a Regency under Emir Abdul Illah, uncle 
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MR. HENRY U. WILLINK. 

Appointed to be Master of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, with effect from January 1, , in 
succession to Mr. A. B. y, who is retiring. 
M.-P. Chet. C.) Croydon (North Division) since 
1940. High Bailiff of Westminster since 1943. 
Minister of a a 1943-45. Called to the Bar, 
a nner Temple 1920. 
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fY SIR THOMAS H. HOLLAND. 
AND CHEERED BY A LARGE CROWD. \ and, mineralogit, aged Bresident Besignae po 
reedom of the Drapers’ Company, tional Geological Congress 1948. Director of 

was the essential prelude to her receiving the Geological Survey of India, 1903-1909. Member 
Stern, and the Wardens wi the Governor-General’s Council, India 1920-21. 

\ Vi? ioe Presid of Edinburgh University 1929-44. 
Vice-President of Royal Society 192: 
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THE ARCHITECT OF THE CONTROVERSIAL BANKSIDE POWER STATION, SIR ‘ 
GILES GILBERT SCOTT, EXPLAINING THE SCALE MODEL TO A PRESS CONFERENCE. \ 


On May 19, the .model, which Mr. Anthony Eden suggested in the Commons, and which \ 

shows the relation of St. Paul’s and the pro and much debated Bankside Power 

Station (illustrated in our last issue), was explained to a Press Conference by Sir Giles \ 

Gilbert Scott, before being taken to the Houses of Parliament, where it was required as \ 
4 an exh in the Lords’ debate. Reotend om it was to be Gute by the Commons. 
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THE OLDEST CITY: A PRE-SUMERIAN TEMPLE 
DISCOVERED AT PREHISTORIC ERIDU. 


By Mr. Seton Lloyd, F.S.A., Technical Adviser to the Directorate- 
General of Antiquities, Government of Iraq. were 


RADITION suggests the names of several cities 
as the oldest in Mesopotamia. The Book of 
Genesis, for. instance, mentions Erech, Accad and 
Calneh. But the Babylonian Legend of Creation, in 
the “ Bilingual ”’ 
version, simply 
states—“ All the 
lands were sea: 
then Eridu was 
made.”’ There is 
much else in 
Sumerian literature 
to confirm the 
extreme antiquity 
of the city of 
Eridu. For here 
dwelt Enki, God of 
the “‘ Abyss,” in his 
shrine upon the 
shores of the 
““Deep,”’ which, 
like the ‘‘ waters ’”’ 
in Genesis, was 
divided as a pre- 
liminary to crea- 
tion, and through 
Enki, became the 
source of human 
wisdom. 

The site of Eridu 
was identified, in 
1855, by Jj. E. 
Taylor,then British 
Vice - Consul in 
Basrah, as Tell Abu 
Shahrain, astrange, 
isolated mound in 
the uncultivable- 
desert, fourteen 
miles south of Ur. 
In his efforts to 
excavate, however, 
Taylor was baffled 
by deep accumu- 
lations of sand, 
and hampered, as 


THE SITE OF ERIDU, THE MOST ANCIENT OF THE CITIES OF MESOPOTAMIA. 
THE GREAT MOUND, WITH (LEFT BACKGROUND) THE NEWLY-DISCOVERED REMAINS OF THE FOURTH MILLENNIUM B.C. PREHISTORIC TEMPLE. 
Recent excavations, under the auspices of the Iraq Directorate-General of Antiquities, have uncovered a prehistoric temple at Eridu, generally believed to be the 
most ancient city in that cradle of Western civilisation, Mesopotamia. This lies some fourteen miles south of Ur at a place now known as Tell Abu Shahrain in a 
mound consisting of no fewer than seven ancient temples on top of which had been constructed an immense ziggurat (or pyramidal temple) of the Third Dynasty of Ur. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
knowledge and ability, 
which later crystallised into 
Sumerian culture, might 
already be detected; and 
that they, at least, could 
already be called Proto- 
Sumerians. Earlier settlers 


represented at Al 


’Ubaid, 20 miles from Eridu, 
where Woolley had already found a primitive village 
composed of reed huts, such as might be built on 
islands in the drying marshes of the Euphrates delta, 
and could less easily be connected with the Sumerians. 
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The excavations 
at Eridu have 
already done 
much to amend 
this theory. 

Tell Abu Shah- 
rain is situated 
approximately in 
the centre of what 
must once have 
been a vast tidal 
lake near the head 
of the Persian 
Gulf, since it is 
surrounded by a 
low cliff, repre- 
senting the old 
foreshore. As the 
sea receded, this 
depression evid- 
ently decanted 
itself into a deeper 











ERIDU. 








were the attempts of two successive British excavators 
in our own generation, by dust storms, difficulties of 
communication and tribal insecurity. In recent years, 
some at least of these impediments have been 
modified, and in 1946 the Iraq Government Directorate 
of Antiquities determined to undertake prolonged 
excavations. The archeological party, headed by 
Sayyid Fuad Safar, M.A., began a ten-weeks season 
of work on Christmas Eve. 

Ever since Sir Leonard Woolley’s discovery, twenty 
years ago, of priceless and astonishing art treasures 
in the ‘“‘ Royal Tombs” at Ur, much research has 
been devoted to the investigation of Sumerian origins. 
Who, it was asked, were these dwellers in the “ Plain 
of Shinar,’’ whose precocious ingenuity laid the 
foundations of our own civilisation, in the early 
centuries of the third millennium B.C. ? Archzological 
evidence pointed to three waves of immigrants arriving 
successively in South Iraq in prehistoric times. Till 
recently it was thought that the second of these 
migrations, associated with the name of Uruk, heralded 
the invention of writing, monumental architecture 
and sculpture ; that in the people of this phase, the 


A DIAGRAMMATIC RECONSTRUCTION UF THE ERIDU SITE, TO ILLUSTRATE THE RELATION 
OF THE SEVEN PREHISTORIC TEMPLES AND THE LATER HUGE ZIGGURAT STRUCTURE. 


““ALL THE LANDS WERE SEA; THEN ERIDU WAS MADE.” 
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To-day the mound consists of a high plateau about 
three hundred yards square, dominated by the ruins 
of a colossal ziggurat tower, built by the kings of Ur 
during the Sumerian revival at the end of the third 
millennium B.C. Ruins of earlier buildings had been 
levelled to make an emplacement for this structure, and, 
almost directly beneath its southern corner, the Iraqi 
excavators had the good fortune to locate a temple 
(“ Temple VI.’’), contemporary with the original 
settlement and indisputably dated by the beautiful 
painted pottery and other objects which it contained, 
to the Al ’Ubaid period in the early fourth millennium 
B.C. Yet, clearly its builders were no primitive hut- 
dwellers. Standing 
upon a raised plat- 
form, it was built 
of crude brick and 
formally planned 
around a central 
sanctuary, already 
manifesting many 
of the attributes of 
Sumerian religious 
cult centres. More- 
over, there was 
every indication 
that it represented 
merely the latest 
rebuilding of many 
earlier temples, 
whose ruins lay in 
the heart of the 
mound beneath, 
and one of these 
(“ Temple VII. ’’) 
was also excavated. 
Finally, covering 
an offering - table 
in the _ central 
chamber and the 
whole of its floor, 
was a layer of fish- 
bones, nearly six 
inches deep— 
traces, perhaps, of 
offerings to Enki, 
God of the Deep, 
by the marsh- 
dwelling devotees. 

Beyond the 
limits of this 
archaic building 
were repeated ex- 
tensions of the 
platform, which, 
probably in the 
“Uruk” period, had provided emplacements for 
more and more pretentious temples, now vanished. 
The fifth and last of these (“‘ Temple I.’’) was built 
of limestone, laid in gypsum mortar, with high, stepped 
and “‘ battered ’’ terraces. Evidence which survived, 
suggested that the temple itself at this period had 
been lavishly decorated with mosaics of coloured 
marble and ornaments of polished copper. Buildings 
of the same period, excavated in other parts of the 
mound, proved to be remarkably well-preserved 
beneath the drifted sand. The walls in one case 
remained standing to such an unusual height, that 
lintels and corbelled arches over the doorways 
remained intact. 

One sensational relic, probably of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur, was recovered from beneath two 
metres of sand at the foot of the mound. This was 
the almost undamaged statue of a lion in black basalt, 
five-and-a-half feet high and weighing more than a ton. 
It had been displaced in antiquity, and was seen by 
Taylor on the surface, but had since again become 
buried. It has now been placed in the Iraq Museum. 





one beyond, leaving a 
wide basin of fertile 
marsh lands. Of this the 
earliest immigrants must 
have taken possession, 
establishing a market 
town at Eridu, where 
traces of a large settle- 
ment of the “ Al’Ubaid ”’ 
period can be seen pro- 
jecting beyond the actual 
mound. Even before 
excavations began, it 
seemed probable that 
they would have built a 
temple for their god, and 
that it was to perpetuate 
the sanctity of this 
temple that the great 
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shrine of Enki was con- SCALE: 
structed and repeatedly 











rebuilt throughout the 
30 succeeding centuries. 


TEMPLE VII. AT ERIDU: 


A GROUND PLAN OF THE EARLIEST TEMPLE DISCOVERED ON THIS 
MOST ANCIENT OF MESOPOTAMIAN SITES. 
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ERIDU, MOST ANCIENT OF CITIES, DISCLOSED IN RECENT EXCAVATIONS. 
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THE OLDEST YET REVEALED OF THE TEMPLES OF ERIDU IN MESOPOTAMIA 
AT ERIDU, BENEATH (CENTRE) : ABOVE AND IN THE FOREGROUND CAN BE SEEN THE WALLS OF 
TEMPLE VI., UNDER WHICH IT WAS BURIED. 
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WHERE SACRIFICES OF FISH WERE MADE TO THE GOD ENKI, IN THE FOURTH 
i MILLENNIUM B.C.: THE DENUDED SANCTUARY OF TEMPLE VI. 


WHICH LAY THE EARLIER TEMPLE VII. 


h 
ONE NEE NER ERNE LENEEDNVENDEGENEDSOUENUNUENNEONUTDUSDRANAEATERDNCUNOLQVAAESCOMURDUDEROETE ONT /AUYNANDAURAREEAUNEYOUNYELYLQTQANEAEOEDNUOUNREENEYULEALENLUTUDOLDOET EU NND #ODENERNEUEAANNS eaRUNHEeNE ONAN OTN UA 


‘ 


HE pictures on 
this and the 
facing page reveal part 
of the earliest advanced 
civilisation in the his- 
tory of man, that 
which preceded _ in 
Mesopotamia the 
Sumerian culture of 
Ur. The Babylonian 
Legend of Creation, in 
the “ Bilingual’’ ver- 
sion, says: “All the 
lands were sea: then 
Eridu was made.”” On 
the preceding page 
Mr. Seton Lloyd, of 
the Directorate- 
General of Antiquities, 
Government of Iraq, 
describes the recent 
excavation, under the 
direction of Sayyid 
Fuad Safar, M.A., of 
the site of this most 
ancient of Mesopo- 
tamian cities and of the 
discovery in the great 
mound at Tell Abu 
Shahrain, 14 miles 
south of Ur, of seven 
successive prehistoric 
temples to the god 
Enki, all of them 
buried in their turn 
under the great mass 
of a Sumerian siggurat 
of the Third Dynasty. 


(RIGHT.) INCLUDING WHAT 
18 PROBABLY THE EARLIEST 
FORMAL STAIRCASE IN THE 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE : 

} THE FOURTH MILLENNIUM 
TEMPLE VII. OF ENKI AT 
ERIDU, LOWEST OF SEVEN 

| TEMPLES, AND  BURI 

\ UNDER SUMERIAN RUTNS, 


» 
SEN 








wo ne nnesAeAannnnneUAAANLAAAUUARAARAMATAAELUAARIAARRG OSLO ARDUAALAMASARRUAN OAS OARRORNDOMAARRRARENADANOARUARRROOAANEOANAUUAANAAROUMMAAROYSORBTANNDQONLANS NORTE 


(1 AAA NRA ATTA TT AAEM SONORAN PENN UNGAR MOUSE NN AURMAGRAMMMERSEDONOOLETNGS.SLOUERUNGLENOLAGALAVAEONNAOALAANUONQDEDUAREAIDALOEDONAEUBDUOONONUANLALONOURUARADELGUUDAAUORONRNLSGAOBANGD 0 bs saat 

ANOTHER VIEW OF THE OLDEST ERIDU TEMPLE: SHOWING (EXTREME RIGHT, PART OF THE LAST REBUILDING OF THE ERIDU PREHISTORIC TEMPLE: A STEPPED \ 

FOREGROUND) THE OFFERING TABLE; (RIGHT CENTRE, BACK) THE ALTAR, AND t TERRACE-WALL, BUILT IN LIMESTONE, ITS CURVES APPARENTLY ADAPTED TO \ 
i (LEFT CENTRE) THE REMARKABLE FORM RCASE, 4 THE FACADE ABOVE, f 
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WHERE PRE-SUMERIANS WORSHIPPED ENKI SIX THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 





ANA ONEETUNRTR ATEN 


A BARRED WINDOW OF ABOUT 3500 B.C.: A REMARK- } { WHERE MARSH-DWELLERS OF PREHISTORIC MESOPOTAMIA f PERHAPS THE EARLIEST KNOWN ARCH: A DOORWAY 
ABLE ARCHITECTURAL FEATURE OF THE PREHISTORIC )} LAID OFFERINGS OF FISH TO ENKI, “‘GOD OF THE DEEP”’: IN A RECENTLY DISCOVERED URUK PERIOD BUILDING 
TEMPLE RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT THE ERIDU SITE, THE OFFERING-TABLE IN TEMPLE VII,, ERIDU. AT ERIDU, CORBELLED AND STILL INTACT. 


OA UAANDEN AERA UUANURLAR EN ARERR 


N page 581 Mr. 
Seton Lloyd tells 

the story of the dis- 
covery of the remains 
of the ancient Meso- 
potamian city of Eridu, 
the centre of the civi- 
lisation which preceded 
the Sumerian culture ; 
and on the facing page 
we show the earliest 
and most remarkable 
of the temples which 
have beén discovered. 
Among the most im- 
pressive features is the 
formal staircase, which 
may well be the ear- 
liest of its kind in the 
history of architecture. 
The corbelled arch 
shown on this page 
probably has a similar 
distinction, and various 
windows and lintels, 
still in excellent pre- 
servation after nearly 
6000 years, testify to 
the high skill and 
craftsmanship of those 
prehistoric builders. 
The basalt lion is a 
rediscovery, and is now 
in the Iraq Museum. 


SUALURUNUNDNLOORURGEDELEEUAUOALAAGAUANOGGLUDRRELOEUALENLHAEEE LATTA 


(LerT.) A REMARKABLE 
) TESTIMONIAL TO THE 
a eS ee ss BUILDERS OF OVER FIVE 
‘ THOUSAND YEARS AGO: 
ONE OF THE TEMPLE WALLS 
DISCOVERED AT  ERIDU, 
UNDER THE BUILDING AND 
RUBBLE OF MILLENNIA, WITH 
LINTEL STILL INTACT. 








COPPER-PLATED ‘ CONE-MOSAICS,” BRIGHTLY COLOURED STONE AND OTHER FIRST DISCOVERED AT ERIDU IN 1853, BUT RECENTLY REDISCOVERED AFTER 
ORNAMENTS OF THE URUK PERIOD, FOUND IN ONE OF THE RECENTLY BEING HIDDEN’ BY ABOUT 6 FT. OF DRIVEN SAND: A BLACK BASALT LION 
EXCAVATED ERIDU TEMPLES. STATUE (5 FT. LONG) OF THE LATE SUMERIAN PERIOD. 


Anant 
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. MINIATURE MASTERPIECES FROM THE NICHOLAS HILLIARD SHOW. 















‘“ AN UNKNOWN YOUTH ” 
(c. 1588). 

Lent by the Duke of 

Rutland. One of the fine 

series of portraits of 

young Elizabethans 






“AN UNKNOWN YOUTH ” 
(c. 1585). 


Lent by the Earl of Radnor. 
Originally kept with other 


‘‘aAN UNKNOWN YouTH” (c. 1588). 


Lent by the Duke of Rutland, The copy 
fet } of this miniature called “ Robert 2 : 
miniatures in a small carved Devereux, Earl of Essex,” in the Beau- which express so admir- 
ade te on champ Collection, is apparently by Oliver, ably po b+ of their 
\ given by Za- : illiard. splendid age. 

beth to Lady Rich. and this by Hilliard 


“SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON ” 
(1540-1591), LORD CHANCELLOR. 
Wearing the Insignia of the Garter, with which 
he was invested in 1588. Lent by the Duke of 
Rutland; a replica, with variations, of the 
Victoria and Albert miniature portrait. 


‘* AN UNKNOWN MAN, AGED 37 IN 1574.” 


Lent by the Duke of Buccleuch. This minia- 

ture has been wrongly called a self-portrait. 

In fact, Hilliard did not have so long a face 
and his beard was not light brown. 











*‘ QUEEN ELIZABETH ” (1533-1603), IN ROBES 
OF STATE (c. 1560-1570). 


The most youthful representation of Queen Elizabeth 

by Hilliard. In it he has given full play to his love of 

and professional interest in jewellery. The Warwick 

Castle life-size painting on panel is thought to have 

been enlarged from this miniature, as it agrees closely 
with it. Lent by the Duke of Portland. 





‘* ALICE HILLIARD, WEE BRANDON, AGED 22 
IN 1578.” 


Has apparently been enlarged, presumably after her 
death, to provide the border, which is inscribed: 
“ Alicia. Brandon. Nicolai. Hillyardi. Qvi Propria 
Manu Depinxit Vxor Prima.”’ She married Hilliard 
about 1576. Victoria and Albert Museum. 





“QUEEN ELIZABETH” (1533-1603). 


This miniature (c. 1590) was kept with four others, 
including one of the portraits of Unknown Youths, 
reproduced on this page, in a carved and gilt cabinet. 

Lent by the Earl of Radnor. 











AN UNKNOWN MAN, AGED 22 
IN 1597.” 

This miniature (inscribed Afto Dai 1597 

Actatis Suae 22), characteristic of Hilliard’s 

essentially British jus for portraiture, 

was bequeathed to the Victoria and Albert 

Museum by Mr. T. Hugh Cobb. 


“AN UNKNOWN LADY” (c. 1595). 


Hilliard’s enthusiasm for the English traits 
of countenance, which is reflected in his 
work, makes him a great native painter. 
Lent by Mr. E. Peter Jones. The meti- 


culous care with whi: the jewels are 
painted recalls the goldsmith. 





The exhibition of the works of Nicholas Hilliard (1547-1619) and of his great pupil 
Isaac Oliver (b. before 1568, d. 1617), at the Victoria and Albert, commemorates the 
400th anniversary of Hilliard’s birth. Isaac Oliver's work is shown to an equal 
extent as the date of his birth is not known, and also so that visitors can contrast 
the essentially British character of Hilliard’s art, “the forthright frankness and 
unaccommodating self-confidence which are exercised more naively by less expert 
native-born oil painters of his age,"’ with the Continental style of Isaac Oliver. 
Mr. Graham Reynolds, in his introduction to the catalogue, says that “ Hilliard and 


“LADY ELIZABETH STANLEY ” 
(1586-1632-3). 
Lent by Viscount Bearsted, this miniature 


was formerly in the ion of Horace 

Walpole. The sitter was the third daughter 

of Ferdinando, Earl of Derby, and wife of 
Henry Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon. 


‘““ AN UNKNOWN YOUTH ” (c. 1588). 


This miniature is as fine an example as is 

known of Hilliard’s portraiture of the 

young men of the Elizabethan Court in 

whose glittering and proud circle he 

moved with assurance. It is lent by 
Mr. J. N. Bryson. 


Oliver bring all the excellencies that portraiture can hold into a portable compass, 
combining likeness of feature and harmony of colouring with spirited handling and 
the indefinable ability to transmit the divers characters of their sitters through the 
representation of their features."’ Hilliard was the son of an Exeter goldsmith. 
Apprenticed to a jeweller and goldsmith, at the age of thirteen he had already taken 
up miniature painting. He first figures in the Goldsmith Company's records in 1570 
and was appointed limner and goldsmith to Queen Elizabeth at an unknown date. 
James I. confirmed Queen Elizabeth's patronage. 


The miniatures reproduced on this page are facsimile size. 
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MINIATURES BY ISAAC OLIVER. PUPIL AND RIVAL OF HILLIARD. 


TL, — —— ee 














** LADY ELEANOR DAVIES.” ¢. 1610. 


Lady Eleanor Davies was the daughter of 
George Tuchet, first Earl of Castlehaven, 





arate 
DR. DONNE THE POET 


(1573-1631), DATED 1616, ‘ANNE OF 





‘* ROBERT DEVEREUX, SECOND 





j NMARK ”’ (1574- and married Sir John Davies (1569-1626) “ ” EARL OF £SSEX ”’ (1566-1601 
gl oe “eo the Rina ™ ——_— 1619), WIFE OF JAMES I. poet and premier Sergeant-at-Law. The av priescesging meen, « Se X90. Ls by H.M im fa a 
junior, "a paved “the sorte 4 Lent by H.M. the King, this minia- miniature is lent by Viscount Bearsted. This miniature is lent by the Duke eo Rd is an Pp rtrait 
Dona in , 1640 edition of his ture was at one time in the collection - bakery There is a picture at of Essex, the favourite of "Gasm 
oomans. De. Daias aur tana to of Dr. Richard Mead, It is inscribed, hs Star, sah teamtpdight Elizabeth’ from 1587, who was ex- 
James I., and Dean of St. Paul’s. Seruo per regnare. Anne of Denmark The former identification with Sir ecuted for treason in 1601. He is shown 








was a high-spirited, light-hearted 
woman, extremely fond of dress 
and of gaiety. 


Philip Sidney is impossible. wearing the ribbon of the Garter. 








‘AN UNKNOWN MAN.” ¢, 1590. 


The background has been repainted, 

almost obliterating a signature I O 

(monogram) at the left. It belongs 

to the Victoria and Albert Museum, 

to whom it was given by Mrs. S. S. 
Joseph in 1941. 





CALLED “‘A MEMBER OF THE 
FANSHAWE FAMILY OF WARE 


Inscribed Avo Dni 1608 Aeta 43. This 

miniature was formerly in the collec- 

tions of the Earl of Gainsborough and 

of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. It is lent 
by Mr. Brinsley Ford. 





** SELF-PORTRAIT.” 


Lent by the Earl of Derby; from the collection 
of Lord Orford (Horace Walpole), who said of it 
that “‘ The art of the master and the imitation 
of nature are so great in it that the largest magni- 





CALLED ‘“‘ FRANCES HOWARD, 


COUNTESS OF ESSEX AND SOMERSET.” 












(d. 1632.) 


This miniature, which is one of Isaac Oliver’s finest works, is lent by the Earl of Derby, and was 


formerly in Horace Walpole’s collection. 


The note on the back identifying the sitter is in Walpole’s 


writing. Frances Howard was the daughter of Thomas Howard, first Earl of Suffolk, and Catherine 
Knevet. She was implicated in the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury in 1613. 


HE date of Isaac 
Oliver’s birth is 

not known. He was 
the son of a Huguenot 
goldsmith who fied to 
England from Rouen 
to escape religious per- 
secution. He learnt 
the art of limning 
from Nicholas Hilliard, 
and towards 1595 had 
become his formidable 
rival. He married 
three times : his eldest 
son Peter Oliver, the 
miniaturist, born about 
1594, was the son of 
his first wife. His 
second wife was Sara 
Gheeraerts, daughter of 
Marc Gheeraerts, the 
painter. In his intro- 
duction to the cata- 
logue of the Nicholas 
Hilliard and Isaac 
Oliver Exhibition at 
the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Mr. Graham 
Reynolds points out 
{Continued op posite. 





Continued.| 

that Oliver worked in 
a Continental style, 
akin to the _ Italo- 
Flemish manner, while 
Hilliard’s art is essen- 
tially English. He 
also says, when con- 
sidering the series of 
portraits of unknown 
sitters, “Hilliard 
and Oliver . . . lived 
in the influence of the 
glittering Court with 
all its extravagance, 
its finery, its artifice. 
... We may not know 
their names, but here 
‘set down in little’ 
are not only the 
features of the heroes 
and heroines of the 
vivacious and often 
scandalous traditions 
of the Court, but also 
the prototypes of 
Romeo and Juliet, 
Bosola and the 

Duchess of Malfi.”” 


** CATHERINE KNEVET, COUNTESS 
OF SUFFOLK” (1566?-1633). 
¢. 1600, 


This miniature, lent by the Duke of 
Buccleuch, is inscribed /nfelix Spec- 
tator. The sitter was the mother of 
Frances Howard, Countess of Essex 
and Somerset, whose portrait is 
reproduced in the centre of the page. 






‘“* GEORGE CLIFFORD, THIRD 
EARL OF CUMBERLAND ” (1553-1605). 


CALLED 


This miniature, which was painted about 
1595, is signed with the monogram I O. 
It came from the Wicander collection, 
and is lent to this exhibition by the 
National museum, Stockholm. 





“AN UNKNOWN MAN.”’ c. 1590. 


Lent by the Duke of Portland. Isaac 
Oliver, like Nicholas Hilliard was em- 
inently a child of his time, the glorious 
and colourful Elizabethan age, and 
victured typical personalities of the epoch. 


fying glass only calls out new beauties.”’ 


“DIANA,” SIGNED I O AND DATED 1615. 
Painted in gouache on cambric, this miniature came from the Solly 


Collection. It is in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 








The miniatures reproduced on this page are facsimile size. 
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HATRED AND HEART-BEATS. 


N my younger days that noble writer Thomas Hardy had the reputation of being the 
last word in pessimistic and cynical decrepitude. Yet this always seemed to me a 
reputation which could only be maintained by those who perused that master very care- 
lessly. Read through the poems again and you find that the virtue they most praise in 
humanity is the uncynical, the unpessimistic one of Loving-kindness. In one of the finest 
of his early lyrics, for example, the poet goes into a wood seeking Nature’s comfort, for 
he feels “ heart-halt and spirit-lame, city-opprest ’’ and is hopeful of finding in “‘ Nature 
a soft release from men’s unrest.’’ But, possessing a scientific rather than a Words- 
worthian eye, the poet can perceive nothing but furious competition in his wild wood. 
The beech allows nothing to grow under its shade, and among all the other trees is no 
concord, only stern and vicious competition for survival: ‘‘ Great growths and small 
show them to men akin—combatants all!’’ The spectacle is so depressing that Hardy 
turns back to humankind in a stanza which I am in the habit of quoting to younger 
people who are in the habit of mentioning him in the same breath with the new French 
school of Existentialists 














Since, then, no grace I find 
Taught me of trees, 

Turn I back to my kind, 
Worthy as these. 

There at least smiles abound, 

There discourse trills around, 

There, now and then, are found 
Life loyalties. 


Teasing my juniors I go so far as to say 
that such a poem proves Thomas Hardy to 
be an optimist compared with M. Jean-Paul 
Sartre and his pernicious new school! For 
in the plays, films, and novels of this school 
smiles do most certainly not abound, such 
discourse as may be said to trill around is 
purely iniquitous and brain-sickly, and any 
relationships that could possibly be called 
life-loyalties are conspicuously absent. 

The latest French film, “‘ Panique,” is a 
masterpiece and its director, Julien Duvivier, 
is the master who made “‘ Un Carnet de Bal” 
and “‘ Pépé le Moko.”’ These two facts should 
be stated before I go on to opine that 
“Panique” is sadly smirched with the 
Existentialist tar-brush. It is a simple, 
brilliantly told story of a prurient but harm- 
less-enough little man (Michel Simon) in a 
Paris suburb, who has the suspicjpn of a 
squalid fair-ground murder fastened upon him 
by a guilty, unredeemed, and unredeemable 
pair of lovers (Viviane Romance and Paul 
Bernard). The little man is hounded to 
death by the angry mob in and around the 
fair-ground. That is all. But the incidental 
characterisation is sharp and telling, and the momentum 
of the tale’s climax is what (conscious of the inadequacy 
of the jaded adjectives “ terrific ’’ and “‘ tremendous ”’) I 
should like to call horripilant—especially as my Oxford 
Dictionary helpfully assures me that this means “ causing 
horripilation, or erection of the hairs on the skin by 
contraction of the cutaneous muscles—caused by cold, 
fear, etc.” ! 

All the same, and in despite of this film’s~ violent 
power and fascination, I am not convinced that it would 
not be even more effective if it contained a single decent 
character. The complete obsession with the nefarfous 
results in something too over-murky to be called a 
wholly successful work of art. I had the same con- 
viction the other day when I managed to reach the end 
of M. Sartre’s novel “ L’Age de Raison.” It would be 
unfair to the farmyard to say that the grotesquely > 
oversexed sextet of chief characters in this novel have a 
farmyard’s system of ethics. They are much more like 
half-a-dozen rats under the floor of a dark, damp, and 
disused barn. But cannot these new young writers who 
revel in displaying this sort of seamy existence be brought 
to see that a beam of light is advantageous? One does 
not ask them to have a heart, but merely to indicate 
that it is just possible that there may still exist here and 
there in humanity such a thing as a heart-beat. Do I 
merely prove myself old-fashioned, not to say non- 
Existential, if I try to point out that the saintliness of 
Alyosha heightens the dramatic depravity of the other 
characters in Dostoievski’s “ Brothers Karamazov ” ? 
That the serenity of Luka the pilgrim in Gorki’s great 
play, ‘“ The Night Shelter,” lights up the lost’ souls in 
the background ? That even Emile Zola, of all dabblers 
in squalor, knew the inestimable value of a little light 
in the darkest places ? 

Visiting the re-issue of ‘‘ How Green Was My Valley ”’ 
after visiting ‘‘ Panique,”’ I felt very much as Hardy must 
have done on leaving his evilly tangled wood and enter- 
ing his Dorset village street. In places, this Welsh saga 
of a mining village is ‘over-sentimental. Smiles abound 
too abundantly for full credibility now and then. One 
just does not believe in quite so much family concord, 
any more than one believes in that Welsh miner’s 
cottage (constructed in Hollywood) which is as wide as a 
manor house and has more than enough room to swing 
cats in, not to mention bath towels. Welsh miners’ cottages 
which I saw last Whitsuntide certainly had not, and Richard Llewellyn’s well-documented and 
full-bodied novel is set in the Wales of half a century ago when the spaciousness of these 
abodes was certainly less rather than more. It is true, too, that the cast is as much 
Irish as Welsh. But this fact has not worried the American director, John Ford, does 
not seem to have worried U.S.A. or England, and conceivably cannat worry anybody 
except one pernickety Scotsman—your film-critic—who wants to know’ why the unseen 
narrator seems to come from Belfast, the mother (Sara Allgood) is sheer Dublin, the 
daughter (Maureen O’Hara) is too much of a broth of a girl for Glamorganshire “ whateffer,” 
and the parson from Cardiff (Walter Pidgeon) is as English as the Derbyshire Peak. 

Nevertheless, and despite these incidental faults and failings, ‘‘ How Green Was My 
Valley ” is a fine and, in places, a genuinely moving film. Miss Allgood’s lovely monument 
to maternal tenderness reminds me insistently of her great performance in ‘‘ Juno and the 
Paycock ” and especially of that wondrous last line in which she asks the Almighty to “ take 
away this murderin’ hate and give us Thy own Eternal Love.” There is something absolute in 
this. For it is, of course, the preoccupation with hate instead of loving-kindness that is wrong 
with the world—and with the Existentialists. Or so it seems to me. Avan Dent. 


COVENTRY STREET: ALICE (VIVIANE 


BERNARD), 


*“PANIQUE "—A FRENCH 


JULIEN DUVIVIER : 


The latest French film, “‘ Panique,”’ 





ILLUSTRATED 








A FRENCH FILM OF VIOLENT POWER AND FASCINATION—‘“ PANIQUE,” AT THE RIALTO, 
ROMANCE) 
LEARN THEIR DESTINY FROM A FORTUNE-TELLER AT THE FAIR. 





FILM 


M. HIRE (MICHEL SIMON), HOUNDED BY THE 

ANGRY CROWD WHO BELIEVE HIM TO BE A MURDERER, 
TO ESCAPE AND FALLS TO HIS DEATH. 

discussed by Mr. Alan Dent in his article 

on this page, tells the story of a harmless little man in a Paris suburb who has 

fastened on him the suspicion of a squalid murder and who is finally hounded 

to his death by a blood-hungry mob—the innocent victim of his fellow-men. 
A simple enough story, but a film masterpiece. 
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STORIES OF SCIENTISTS, AIRMEN AND ACTORS. 


b ty discover a link between a present-day Hungarian scientist and the great Nelson is 


somewhat unexpected. Professor John Plesch, in his extremely interesting auto 
biography, “‘ Janos ’’ ‘Gollancz; 18s.), says that his maternal great-grandmother came 
from the priestly tribe of Levi. ‘‘ One of her uncles left Alt-Ofen as the result of a pogrom 
and ended up in England, where he settled down, changed his name to Lion and produced 
the female child afterwards to go into history as the notorious Lady Hamilton.” (It is 
worth nothing that ‘‘ Lyon”’ is the generally accepted spelling of her surname in -the 
reference books.) Professor Plesch divides his book into three parts. The first he devotes 
to science, politics and personalities, the second to the theatre, art, music and England, 
his adopted home, while in the third he gives his observations as scientist and doctor on 
a number of health matters. ‘He tells of the Curies in their ramshackle laboratory (“ It was 
one of the greatest moments of my scientific life when on her electroscope I observed the 
varied ionisation produced . . .’”) and of how Erzberger left his luncheon-table to sign the 
Armistice in the Forest of Compiégne. Great names stud his pages, from Einstein to 
Richard Strauss, from Wassermann and 
Ehrlich to Kreisler and the Kordas. Naturally, 
the book abounds in stories and anecdotes, 
just as it is dotted with scientific views and 
medical opinions. 

From the scientist to the airman. Sir 
Arthur Longmore begins his ‘autobiography 
with a ride home after a good day with the 
Blackmore Vale in November 1910. He was 
then in the Navy, but already showing a keen 
interest in flying. The accounts he gives of 
now-famous pioneers in the early chapters of 
“* From Sea to Sky ’’ (Bles ; 18s.) are useful if 
only because they show the modern genera- 
tion how much is owing to these men. 
Coming to the First World War, he can tell 
of fliers like Jack Wilson, of Grand National 
fame, and of Warneford, V.C., the first man 
to “down” a Zeppelin. Warneford did this 
with a 20-lb. bomb which not only destroyed 
the airship but turned Warneford in his 
Morane over on his back. His petrol supply 
failed and he made a forced landing in 
enemy territory ; but he managed to start up 
his Rhone engine unaided and got away safely. 
The author describes him as “ one of the most 
astounding characters I have ever met and was 
sent over to me from Eastchurch with a very 
indifferent ‘ chit’ to the effect that he lacked 
discipline and was as wild as a hawk.” 
Naturally, a considerable section of the book 
deals with World War II., and especially the 
African and Middle East air activities. 
And although the Air Chief-Marshal’s memoirs 
do, indeed, take him from sea to sky, it has 
to be admitted that when, in May 1944, he 
went on the retired list, he promptly joined the Yachts- 
men’s Emergency Service and signed on as skipper of a 
motor-fishing vessel. 

Mabel Constanduros calls her autobiographical 
memoirs ‘“ Shreds and Patches’’ (Lawson and Dunn; 
10s. 6d.) and scatters them in front of us without chapter 
headings or index. They are all very intimate and 
chatty, telling of broadcasting and playwriting, with films 
and stage as extras, while there is much of her son 
Michael and her cottage on the Downs. Her accounts of 
early days at Savoy Hill and how she invented the 
Buggins family will appeal to every listener. All through 
the book one is conscious of a feeling of enthusiasm. 
Small wonder ; for the author can say: “ I like my life, I 
like my work,I have always liked people and I like 
learning.’’ A good recipe for success and popularity. 

It is nearly eleven years since Sir Richard Lodge, that 
great figure in the University life of Oxford, Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, died in a London nursing home. Many were 
the tributes then paid to his memory, but only now— 
belated by the years of war—does there come to hand a 
full and authoritative account of his life and work. “ Sir 
Richard Lodge ’’ (Blackwood ; 21s.) is by his daughter, 
Margaret Lodge, and it shows us a man who lived a full 
and vigorous life. He worked hard and he played hard, 
and success came to him. He was only twenty-two when 
he won a Brasenose award of a Fellowship and “ dined for 
the first time at the High Table in Brasenose Hall wearing 
his scholar’s gown, since he had had the unusual distinction 
of being elected to a Fellowship before he had even taken 
his degree.”” From that beginning we are taken to Oxford 
in the ’eighties, when horse-trams went at sedate intervals 
along the High and undergraduates drove their dog-carts, 
and on to 1894 when Edinburgh and Glasgow Universities 
simultaneously advertised for Professors of History. 
Lodge applied for the Edinburgh post, was rejected in 
favour of George Pfothero, promptly transferred his appli- 
cation to Glasgow, and was elected unanimously. Five 
years later, when Prothero was quitting Edinburgh to 
take up the Editorship of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” 
Lodge again sought the suffrage of the electors, and won. 

Among the Lodge family archives is a daguerreotype of 

a mid-Victorian group of father, mother and four small 
boys. These boys in order of age were Oliver Joseph, Henry, 
Alfred and Richard. It is interesting, therefore, that 
coincident with Miss Lodge’s biography of her father 
there should appear “ The University of Birmingham: Its History and Significance,’ 
by Eric W. Vincent and Percival Hinton (Cornish Bros., Birmingham; 25s.). For Oliver 
J. Lodge is largely bound up with this Midland seat of learning. His appointment as first 
«Principal in 1900 is described as “ another of Chamberlain’s master-strokes.” Already 
famous as a physicist, he gave to the new University an immediate place in the 
estimation of the learned world. 

Mr. Comyns Beaumont obviously delights in fishing in strange waters. He has a 
literary courage far above the average, and in “ The Private Life of the Virgin Queen ”’ 
(Comyns, Ltd.; 16s.) he seeks to show that Elizabeth was married to Robert Dudley, 
later Earl of Leicester, and became the mother of two sons: one known as Francis Bacon, 
the other as Robert, Earl of Essex. To prove his contention he makes use of the Baconian 
word ciphers. It is a book full of wonders. W. R. CaLvert. 
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In our issue of May 10 we stated that the M.V. St. Merriel was sailing as a travelling 
exhibition ship to South Africa. We are informed by the owners, the South American 
Saint Line, that this is incorrect and that this vessel has sailed for South America. 
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@ She had heard this song before .. . simple tune, simple 
words ... but suddenly, now, her pulses quicken and she listens 
with her heart . . . a tiny radio, a miracle of neat precision, has 
with its genius swept away all those old invisible barriers 

tonight this song is intimate, it is being sung to her... she is 


one of the lucky first ones to get the 


“ULTRA 


RADIO 






T401 (A.C.) £15.0.0 
plus £3.4.6 purchase tax 


in colour — 
slightly extra 


More than a set— 


it’s a service 


ULTRA ELECTRIC LTD., SALES DEPT., 62 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W. 
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More than a mere 

“* present,’ a Presenta- 

tion Piece must be really 

appropriate to the Occa- A Silver Salver or Cigar 
ey eee and > assured Be 5 Box engraved with facsimile 
hapein ont Webb invite signatures of the donors. 
you to inspect a wide 
variety of Presentation 
Silver in their Showrooms 
and offer expert help in the 
selection of appropriate pieces. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LIMITED 
LONDON SHOWROOMS : 
156-162 OXFORD ST., W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 172 REGENT ST., W.1 


MANUFACTORY: THE ROYAL WORKS, SHEFFIELD 


BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY PARIS BIARRITZ 




















To all sportsmen AW sports 
get a big showing at Simpsons. Whatever you 
need in the way of kit—from major items down 
to useful extras—the chances are you'll find it 
in the Sports Centre. Cricket bats from 
37/9d. Golf clubs from 50,;-. Tennis rackets 
from 77/5d. There’s also a quick repair service 


for putting new life into your old gear 











LONDON’S SPORTS CENTRE 


Simpson (Piccadilly) Lid eC © c 4 
202 Piccadilly, London, W.1 a 


Regent 2002 







































































*HEALT 
made by 
CROCKETT & JONES 
Northampton | 





Hi’ SHOES. 


For Ladies’ Shoes by CROCKETT & JONES, Northampton, ask for *SWAN’ brand 
CVS-16 
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FEWER TRAINS 
wy 
THIS SUMMER 
The exclusive soap To enable coal to be saved for 
for the next winter, the Government has 
discerning woman ordered the train services to be 


cut by 10% from June 16th, as 
compared with last summer. 


The public will understand that 
this may mean overcrowding on 
holiday trains at week-ends. 


So— 
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SELBY ABBLY 


ENTURIES OLD ABBEYS, churches, 

mansions, priceless heirlooms 

of the craftsmen of the past — 
these are the historic background of 
the Yorkshire of today with its 
thousands of craftsmen skilled in 
so many . 
This tradition persists throu 
Yorkshire, among its people, in its 
cities, towns and industries, and is 
the solid foundation upon which 
‘The Yorkshire Post’ is established. 
Owned, edited and published in 
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Yorkshire, ‘The Yorkshire Post’ ; ‘ > bi its—— 
is indeed part of Yorkshire life, yet CHILDREN never need coaxing to ‘eat up’ biscuits 

s a bre: out own an i *s! i ing, g 

suanested Gasaaheut tha welll: particularly Weston s! Crisp and tempting, Weston’s 

biscuits are as nourishing as they are nice—a wholesome 

ru e food made from the finest ingredicnts obtainable. 


Futhvmo! 
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BISCUITS 
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Beetle Cements held the record for 
sticking things together during the 
war. For plywood and wood-working factories the 

order of the day was Beetle bonding. The need was for a weatherproof 
joint in aircraft, gliders, pontoons and M.T.B.’s._B.I.P. went to it, 
Peace has brought an even bigger demand for 


But the 


and Beetle stuck it. 
Beetle in all its forms. New industrial uses are coming along. 
raw materials for Beetle are not coming along in sufficient quantity. 
B.I.P. continue to do their best to ensure that no peace-time product 
comes unstuck for want of a Beetle bond, but — let’s face it — Beetle is 


VIRGINIA on the ration and will continue to be for some time. 


SMOKERS 


20 for 3/8 | * London: WI 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD - | Argyti Street 
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SS . - , 
RS em FINE FURNISHING FABRICS Beautiful in appearance as they 
S = = Le. | are, it is more than ‘ good looks’ 
= which has led to the overwhelming 
THE DEBT OF HONOUR. \\_ preference for Smiths Clocks. 


The alleviation of distress amongst ( Behind every attractive facade, is 


Wy, 


Hl 





ex-Service men and women, includ- 
ing the disabled and their dependents, 
and the care of those left behind by 
the men who fell in action, are the 


| the best shops now have 
limited supplies of 


a movement as technically perfect 
as it is possible for the world’s 
leading manufacturers of precision 


foremost of the many responsibilities 
which the British Legion has under- instruments to make it. To avoid 
taken since (921. disappointment when choosing 


The second World War has added 
materially to this great work. Annual 
expenditure is rapidly increasing, and 
an appeal is earnestly made for 
legacies—to safeguard the future of 
the Legion’s work for those to whom 
the Nation owes so much. 

REMEMBER—The British Legion helps 
ex-Service men and women of ALL 
Ranks, ALL Services and ALL Wars. 


BRITISH LEGION APPEAL 
(HAIG’S FUND) 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Full details of all beneficent cctivities and 
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RAINCOATS 


VALSTAR LTD: SALFORD 6-LANCS 
also at 314 Regent Street Lond ~ 


MANUFACTURERS 4 PAK ATHER WEAR 
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your model at your Jewellers or 


Stores, look for name ‘SMITHS’! 
CURRENT CONSUMPTION NEGLIGIBLE 


SMITHS CLOCKS 


"SECTRIC’ & Hand Wound 
SECTRIC 








SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., 
HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2 


ic 
The Clock and Watct g Division of S. Smith 
& Sons (England) Led. 


Scientific SOM"1F 











This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall 
retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it shall 
xed to or as part of any pub atior 


Maximum retail price in U.K. 25/9 per bottle. 


13/6 per } bottle. Forms of Bequest can be obtained on reques, 











CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trad r ath 
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Wei sho | HARBOURS OF THE WORLD 


“White Label 


Lui CH VVIT IS HK 


K.L.M.BOTTERDAM. 


yy leat. AMSTERDAM ons ice 


es 3 modern harbour is connected with the North Sea 


through 16 miles of ship canal. A Lister-Blackstone 
marine engine service organization is established here 


as in all other great Ports of the World. 





R.A. LISTER (MARINE SALES) LTD. 


DYURS LEY GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 























THERE ARE SIX RONSONO 
: FO UR Sd UARE Konsonol is the instant-flash fuel and, 


TOBA COO what’s more, it’s fumeless and non-clogging. 


Ronsonol is ideal for every type of lighter. 


-EFACH A BALANCED BLEND It is made specially for Ronson Lighters, 
OF VINTAGE LEAF | as also are Ronson Flints. You can buy 


Ronsonol everywhere — insist on it. 





The tobacco illustrated is Four Square 
“Yellow ’—an empire-de-luxe cut cake 
with the flavour of a pure virginia. Ask 


for ‘Four Square Yellow’—3/I1d. oz. 
Ronsonol 1/6}d. a bottle. 
Ronson Flints 6d. a packet. 
Ronson Service Outfit 1 6d. 
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